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TO THE 



RIGHT HON. SIR ROBERT PEEL, BART. 



SiR> — ^Your family has taken so conspicuous a part in the establish- 
ment and extension of that form of industrial organization which is 
usually called *• the Factory System,** that to no one could a sober ex- 
amination of its merits and defects be more appropriat*ely inscribed. In 
common with all public men, you have had to feel and lament how 
deeply the taint of party infects every discussion in this country on 
subjects the most indifferent, and how constantly the ascription of 
imaginary motives is set forth as an answer to the most careful collec- 
tion of facts, or the most candid arrangement of arguments ; but you 
have shown that a statesman can rise superior to the trammels of pre- 
judice and party, and perform a great act of justice, regardless of the 
clamours of the mistaken or the ignorant. 

In the following pages, you will find that I regard the Factory sys- 
tem as un fait accompli ; the body of able men, among whom your 
lamented father was so conspicuous, who in the last century concen- 
trated and organized a new industrial system, did their work too well to 
admit the possibility of its being set aside by a future generation. It is 
now too late to inquire whether the Factory System ought or ought not 
to have been originally established, — ^for established it is, and established 
it will remain, in spite of all efforts that may be made for its subversion. 

Taking the existence of the system as *' a great fact,** I have endea- 
voured to examine it like any other social phenomenon which presents 
itself for investigation ; I have sought to discover its nature, to explore 
what are its capabilities of good, and what its tendencies to evil. The 
powers either of creation or destruction are rarely within the grasp of 
statesmanship, — ^those of regulation and direction are the proper attri- 
butes of the Legislature. The Factory System originated in no precon- 
ceived plan, — it sprang from no sudden exercise of human wisdom, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, — ^but it was formed and shaped by 
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the irresistible force of circumstances, fortunately aided and guided by 
men who, like the late Sir Robert Peel, were able to profit by circum- 
stances. Those who are called the fathers of the Factory System were 
neither such demons as it has been sometimes the fashion to describe 
millowners, nor yet were they perfect angels ; they were simply men 
of great intelligence, industry, and enterprise; they bequeathed the 
system to us with the imperfections incident to every human institution, 
and they left us the task of harmonising their innovation with the 
previously existing institutions of the country. \ 

I have the honour to be^ 

Your obedient and humble servant, 

W. COOKE TAYLOR. 



March 15th, 1844. 
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PREFACE. 



The object of this work may be explained in a few words: it is 
neither intended to attack nor to defend the Factory System, but simply 
to state what that system is ; to explain what is its nature and what 
are its results, so feur as they have been yet developed in human expe- 
rience. It is told of Charles II. that he once asked the Royal Society 
to teU him the reason why a dead salmon weighed heavier than a live 
one ? Many learned disputations at once arose, and the controversy 
was daily becoming more violent, until some disinterested spectator 
proposed to inquire into the fact, and he found that there was no dif- 
ference whatever between the two weights. In the countless pamphlets 
and speeches which have appeared on the Factory System, it seems to 
have been similarly taken for granted that the leading facts of the 
Factory System had been ascertained ; but, having reason to doubt the 
fact, I resolved " to weigh the salmon," and to state the result of the 
experiment, leaving the disputants to harmonise that result with their 
experiments according to their own discretion. It may possibly be 
objected that I have used weights derived from Political Economy ; but 
in all experiments it is necessary to have our standards determined by 
the accuracy of science, and Economics bear the same relation to social 
questions that Mathematics do to Astronomical phenomena. In all 
ages there have been controversialists who dislike this reference to the 
rigid standards of science, but " men never set themselves against 
reason until they find that reason is set against them." 
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FACTORY SYSTEM 



CHAPTER h 

THB MBANING OF THE PHRASB " FACTORT STSTBM." 

A FACTORT, properly speaking, is an establishment where several work- 
men are collected together for the purpose of obtaining greater and 
cheaper conveniences for labour than they could procure individually at 
at their homes ; for producing results, by their combined efforts, which 
they could not accomplish separately ; and for saving the loss of time 
which the carrying of an article from place to place, during the 
several processes necessary to complete its manufacture, would occa- 
sion. The principle of a factory is, that each labourer, working 
separatelv, is controlled by some associating principle, which directs 
his producing powers to effecting a common result, which it is the 
object of all collectively to attain. Factories are, therefore, a result of 
the universal tendency to association which is inherent in our nature, 
and by the development of which every advance in human improvement 
ai^d human happiness has been gained. They began when the first 
step was made in civilization, and they must continue until society itself 
is dissolved in barbarism. 

There is scarcely any trade or occupation in the world which is not 
conducted, more or less, on the principles of the factory system. A 
printing-office, for instance, is a perfect factory ; it has been erected 
and stocked with implements by a capitalist ; the operatives obtain their 
type, and other necessaries for conducting the business in the pro- 
prietor's house, which they could not obtain at home ; they work sepa- 
ratelv to produce a combined result ; and there is no loss of time in 
• combining the separate parts, because they are all accomplished in the 
same establishment. In this case the factory system h^ been substi- 
tuted for the individual labour of the scribe or copyist. 

A ship-building yard is a factory ; it is scarcely possible to conceive 
how a large ship could be built without the association and combination 
which are the chief ingredients of the factory system. The isolated 
labour of the savage could produce nothing better than the hollowed 
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trunk of a tree; the man-of-war, or the E^t India merchantman, 
requires the imited industry and ingenuity of numbers. Even a farm 
must be regarded as a species of factory, the separate operations of the 
individual husbandmen being combined to produce a result which the 
aggregate of their isolated efforts would not have accomplished. 

The more the principle of association appears prominent in any 
species of production, the more rigidly does it become entitled to the 
name of factory, and the more generally does it receive the name in 
common parlance. The division of labour, and the consequent necessity 
for combining the individual parts, is not very great in the manufacture 
of shoes or coats, and hence the places where those articles are pro- 
duced rarely, if ever, receive the name of factories. On the contrary, 
there are eighteen or twenty processes necessary in the production of a 
single pin, perhaps as many more in making a hat or a carriage, and 
hence the places where such articles are wrought universally receive the 
names of factories. 

It is unnecessary to dwell here on the advantages that have resulted 
from the division of labour. It will be sufficient to notice Adam 
Smith's example, that a man who attempted individually to execute all 
the processes used in making a pin, would not fabricate more than 
twenty per day, whUe forming part of a number where his attention is 
confined to a single process, his proportion of production will be 4800 per 
day. But it must be borne in mind that the minute subdivision of labour 
requires an equally extensive power of combination to unite the several 
parts, so that their aggregate shall produce one harmonious result. The 
type-founder is never allowed to forget that he is working for the 
compositor, the compositor has constant reference to the pressman, the 
pressman to the folder, and the folder to the bookbinder. The man 
who cuts the wire for pins fits them for the operative who points them, 
and he turns them out of hand ready for the person who heads them. 
The factory is, therefore, an association of separate occupations con- 
ducted in one establishment, in order to facihtate the combination of 
the processes into which most branches of manufacture are divided. 

There are several manufectures requiring a large assortment of 
expensive implements, which it would not be convenient, even if it were 
possible, for the operative to procure, and the employment of such leads 
to a still further extension of the factory principle. Let us compare, 
for instance, the operations of ftirming and printing. The implements 
necessary for the farm-labourer are few, simple, and cheap ; hence, in 
many places, the labourers provide their own spades, scythes, and reap- 
ing-hooks, go with this simple apparatus from one place to another, 
and rarely form with their employers, or with each other, any but 
temporary and casual associations. The printer, on the other hand. 
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requires a large assortment of tyipe, an abundant supply of paper, 
expensive presses^ and roomy premises for drying, sorting, and storing* 
These requisites involve a considerable outlay of capital, beyond the 
means of the individual journeyman printer ; and, we may add, a waste 
of capital, inasmuch as the stock of printing implements and materiala 
which would be sufficient for two hundred printers, collected in one 
establishment, would not adequately supply twenty who worked sepa« 
rately in their own homes. The investment of capital necessary to 
provide a stock of implements for the operatives has largely extended 
the associating principle of the factory system ; and it may be taken as 
a general rule, that the development and strength of that system are 
directly proportioned to the amount of capital invested in each factory. 

In modem times, a means has been discovered of producing power 
which can be applied to various processes of manufacture, so as greatly 
to facilitate manual labour. Steam has become man's fellow- workman^ 
taking from him the more fatiguing portions of his toil, and leaving 
him only such parts of the process as require the exertion of skill and 
ingenuity. There has been thus a further division of labour introduced; 
not only are the several processes assigned out to separate workmen, 
but the execution of each process is further subdivided between man 
and machinery. We have said that the effect of the introduction of 
mechanical power is to facilitate, not to supersede, labour ; and this 
obviously follows from the principle already established, that in pro- 
portion as labour is subdivided among separate operatives, in the same 
proportion must a power of combination be established to make all 
these several processes concur in producing the same result. Such 
combination requires no small exercise of mind, and no conceivable 
adaptation of wood and iron will prod ace a machine that can think. 
Never was there a more monstrous delusion than that machinery dis* 
places or supersedes human labour; every fact with which we are 
acquainted proves the very contrary. The influence of machinery has 
been no where more extensively felt than in the cotton-trade^ which 
directly and indirectly gives employment to about two millions of our 
countrymen : before mechanical invention was applied to spinning, it is 
questionable if the cotton-trade employed one fourth of the number. 
The production of books employs a hundredfold more printers than 
would have been engaged as scribes or copyists had the art of printing 
not been invented. The number of persons engaged as pressmen in 
London at this hour is greater than it was before the steam-press was 
invented; and the number of calico-printers has been increased greatly 
since the introduction of printing by cylinders. No branch of trade 
can be pointed out in which the number of operatives engaged in that 
trade, taken as a whole, has been diminished by the introduction of 
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machinery; and there are countless hranches of trade in which the 
number has been undeniably and very greatly increased. 

A very little consideration, indeed, would show that the introduction 
of machinery has necessarily and largely increased the demand for 
labour. Every hundred pounds invested in machinery represents at 
least ninety pounds worth of human labour employed in the production 
of that machinery ; labour for which there would have been no demand 
if such machinery had not been invented. If, on the other hand, the 
steam-press throws off three times as many sheets, with the same 
amount of manual labour as the hand-press, it necessarily provides 
three times as much emplo3rment for folders, stitchers, bookbinders, 
and booksellers. If the power-loom produces four times as much 
sheeting, or the cylinders print four times as much calico as the block 
printer, they create in the same proportion employment for the ware- 
houseman, the sempstress, and the milliner. If experience did not 
prove 1^ us that the perversity of men in their senses often exceeds the 
wildest extravagance of insanity, we should be justified in stigmatizing 
the clamour against machinery as the very consummation of human 
absurdity. 

In principle there is no difference between the investment of capital 
in printing implements by the master printer, or in the apparatus of 
ship- carpentry by the ship -builder, and the investment of capital in 
machinery by the spinner of wool, flax, or cotton. All the cases are 
examples of mechanical aid given to the workman, that he might 
execute certain processes which he could not accomplish without such 
assistance. But steam machinery gives the greater development to 
the principles of the factory system; for while on the one hand it 
greatly facilitates the division of labour, on the other it affords more 
direct agency for uniting the separate processes in a common result. 
Mills, as spinning establishments are rather absurdly designated^ 
exhibit the factory system in the greatest state of development to 
which it hsus vet attained. 

As any establishment, in which artisans while working separately 
from each other still work collectively towards one common mark, is 
essentially a factory, it follows that the factory system cannot be in 
itself evil unless all associated industry be likewise evil ; a proposition 
which no man in his senses would venture to maintain. It is equally 
clear that the general principle of the division of labour cannot be 
condemned, unless the person who pronounces such a sentence is 
prepared to maintain, that the world would be all the better if every 
man became his own hatter, tailor, shoemaker, physician, and spiritual 
director; and the principle of combining separate processes to the 
completion of a single result cannot be assailed without condemning 
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every kind of production whatever. The factory system, therefore, is 
not only innocent in itself, but a necessary element in the progress of 
civilization, and a most efficient means of promoting human happiness. 
But, as the best systems may be corrupted to the worst uses, it is not 
enough to show that factories are founded in right principles ; we must 
examine their attendant circumstances, and inquire whether any of 
these adjuncts have perverted the system, and rendered its application 
injurious to the community. In doing so, we shall follow the order in 
which objections to the system are usually made, without making any 
pretence to scientific arrangement. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THB CONNECTION BETWEEN CAPITAL AND THE FACTORY ETSTEtf. 

Capital is an accanmlatioii of the profits of industry; and every 
indastrions man wonld have the means of accumulatmg capital for 
himself, if there were not some external perturhating causes which 
interfered with his profits. The rights of capital and the rights of 
industry are coextensive ; for, if the industrious man has a right to the 
reward of his labour^ he has an equal right to what he saves from this 
reward out of his daily expenditure, and the accumulation of such 
savings, and nothing else, forms what is caUed capital. It makes no 
difference whether the capitalist has worked for himself, or whether 
others have worked for him ; he has still the same right to the profits 
of past industry that the operative has to the profits of present labour. 
Now, the operative has an undeniable right to go into the labour- 
market and get the highest rate of wages for his skill and industry 
which he can obtain ; and the capitalist has an equal right to go into 
the employment market, which is but an extended labour-market, and 
seek the best investment for his capital which he can procure. The 
rate of interest for invested capital or accumulated past industry is as 
justly entitled to free sale in open market as the rate of wages for 
present industry. A law to limit the profits of capital would be just as 
iniquitous and just as absurd as a law to limit the rate of wages. 

We have seen that there are many branches of manufacturing industry 
in which, if the operatives tried to work individually and self-dependent, 
they could not afford to purchase the implements of production, nor 
such a stock of materials as would be sufficient for their supply. In 
such branches of industry the intervention of capital is absolutely 
necessary ; there must be a large preliminary outlay for premises suffi- 
ciently extensive and convenient, for tools and instruments, for pro- 
viding a stock of raw materials, and for enabling the producers to hold 
such a command over the articles produced, as will prevent them from 
being forced to come into the market at a disadvantage. Such capital 
must be procured, or the branches of industry where it is necessary 
must be abandoned. The capitalist then is, in the first instance, so far 
the benefactor of the operative, as he opens to him a field for his labour, 
a source of profitable employment, which would otherwise be closed 
against him. It is also a consequence that the operative becomes so 
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SO far dependent upon the capitalist, that the withdrawal of the capital 
from the bosiness would, at any time, reduce him to a state of hopeless 
inertness. 

Those who view only one side of a question — and they form a very 
large portion of the community — ^at once jump to the conclusion that 
the operative is thus made the serf and thrall of the capitalist. A very 
little consideration might have shown them that the capitalist becomes 
equally dependent on the operative^ and that active industry is as 
necessary to give a profit to accumulated industry as accumulated 
industry is to set active industry in motion. Capital ceases to be pro- 
fitable when it is not worked, just as an operative ceases to get wages 
when he is out of employment. Furthermore, the loss on invested 
capital when not worked is not merely the rate of interest which it has 
ceased to produce : a larg^ addition must be made for the waste and 
deterioration of stock, and for the countless disadvantages which even 
the temporary suspension of business involves. 

Now, it is perfectly true that an operative, coming into the market, 
comes to sell an article which is destroyed every moment that it is 
unused ; the day or hour of idleness once gone from him is gone for 
ever ; he cannot earn yesterday's wages tO'>morrow in addition to the 
wages of that morrow. To the operative without capital, employment 
is life itself; he must exchange his labour for aliment, or he must 
perish of inanition. He is bound to sell under the penalty of starvation. 
This would be a very unequal condition of things if the capitalist were 
not driven by a necessity scarcely less stringent to buy the article which 
is sold under such apparent disadvantages, for the destruction of 
unworked capital is not less certain than that of the unworking 
operative. 

Let us suppose that a capital of £36,000 has been invested in some 
active business, where the operatives are employed 300 days in the year 
at an average of twelve hours per day. Now, allowing 10 per cent, for 
the wear and tear of machinery, the interest of invested capital, the risk 
on stock, &c., it is evident that the capitalist is a loser unless he has a 
return of one pound every working hour. In other words, the suspen- 
sion of his business for one hour inflists on him a greater pecuniary 
loss than an entire week without employment would cause to the 
operative. This circumstance equalizes the conditions under which the 
bargain is made between the capitalist and the operative ; for the one 
is as much under the necessity of being obliged to buy as the other is 
under the necessity of being compelled to sell. 

The greater the amount of capital that is invested in any business the 
less will be the power of the capitalist to enforce unfair conditions of 
labour upon his work-people, because he is more directly forced to 
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become a porchaaer. It is a well known fact, that there are far fewer 
diaputes between the employers and the employed in the largest 
mercantile and manofoctaring establishments of England than there are 
in petty warehouses and workshops. There are more quarrels in a day 
between .a fanner and his score of labourers than occur in a year 
between a master manufacturer and his thousand of workmen. When 
a large capital has been invested, wages form but a small proportionate 
element in the cost price of production when compared with the fair 
return for the amount and risk of investment. During the late period 
of depression in the manufacturing districts of the north of England, 
the reduction of wages was out of all proportion smaller than the 
depreciation of the price of the manufactured goods ; and manufacturers 
preferred working half-time, that is, losing half the interest of their 
invested capital, to continuing fiill business at a rate of wages reduced 
in the proportion of the price which their goods brought in the market. 

Large capitals invested in manufactures necessarily produce steadi- 
ness of demand for labour. * When tillage ceases to be profitable the 
agriculturist may allow his fields to run tu grass, without fearing any 
deterioration of the soil or abstraction of the land ; his gains from his 
fields may be less, but he does not incur positive loss ; he may get 
something from pasture, or he may calculate on his ground being 
improved by lying fallow for a season. But the proprietor of invested 
capital has no such consolation when his machinery is idle ; if it be a 
cotton mill the expensive apparatus will spin cotton, and it will do 
nothing else ; it will not like the land improve by lying idle for a 
season, but will be rapidly deteriorated in value by rust and other 
incidents of idle machinery. In a season of depression he must calcu- 
late whether his loss on articles sold at less than the cost of production 
is greater or less than the loss of the interest of his invested capital 
would be if he abstained totally from production ; and so long as this 
loss on production is less than his loss by non-production, he must go 
on giving employment for which he can receive no remuneration. 

The advantages of capital in the factory system therefore are, 1, that 
it opens sources of employment which would otherwise be closed against 
the labouring population ; 2, that it establishes equitable conditions in 
the labour market by rendering it as imperative on the capitalist to buy 
as it is on the operative to sell his labour ; and 3, that it produces 
steadiness of employment, and, to a considerable extent, a steady rate of 

wages. 

Here we might have dismissed the subject, had not some modem 
writers raised an outcry against what they have been pleased to call the 
tvrant policy of capital, and drawn largely on their imagination for 
terrific pictures of the national calamities which would result from the 
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accumulation of masses of wealth in a few hands. Without at. all 
entering into the inquiry whether the laws which at present regulate 
the distribution of wealth are the wisest and most jadicious that could 
possibly be devised, or investigating how far systems of taxation lay 
disproportionate burdens on rising industry and press lightly on 
realized profits, it is quite sufficient to deny what these reasoners have 
set forward as their main fact and the principal basis of their argument, 
namely, the tendency of large capitals invested in manufactures to 
attract to themselves and absorb all the smaller capitals in their 
vicinity. Now. the experience of every manufacturing district exhibits 
the very contrary result : in every direction may be found examples of 
small accumulations gradually swelling into capital under the shade 
and with the assistance of the large invested capitals. There are pro- 
bably not less than a dozen establishments, now flourishing and exten- 
sive, which thus grew up under, and then swelled out of, the single 
establishment of the late Sir Robert Peel. Were the speculations of 
these gentlemen well founded, we should see the architecture of the 
manufacturing districts becoming daily a mixture of palaces and hovels ; 
the palaces becoming fewer every year, and the hovels multiplied in the 
same proportion. But we see no such thing; on the contrary, we 
find that the kind of houses most in demand consists of the comfortable 
mansions which suit a respectable middle cla^, men of moderate 
working capital, who are so far from being depressed by their wealthier 
neighbours that they could not possibly have risen to their present 
position unaided by the great capitalists. It is an indisputable fact that 
moderate fortunes are made most abundantly where great fortunes are 
also made most abundantly ; and this is a sufficient refutation of the 
exclusive and absorbing power attributed to large capitals. 

It may, however, be safely conceded, that small capitals do not 
increase in this country either as extensively or as rapidly as 'would 
be desirable to produce a healthy state of society ; but it is utterly 
absurd to lay the blame on large capitals when it is plainly and obvi- 
ously attributable to fiscal regulations. The greater part of the English 
system of taxation falls on articles of consumption which the poor man 
must use as well as the rich; and the result is that the labourer pays 
in taxes a far greater portion of his wages than the nobleman or the 
capitalist does of his income. Hence there are far greater facilities in 
this country for the rich man td become richer than for the poor man 
to acquire the means of independence. But this fiscal system was not 
the work of capitalists; on the contrary, nearly all whose capital is 
invested in a working form have strenuously exerted themselves to get 
it changed. In fact, had not capitalists, by opening foreign commerce, 
dissevered to a considerable extent the monopoly of food from the 
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monopoly of land, the working classes in this country would have heen 
in the same condition as the peasants of Poland or the serfs of Russia. 
It is at once the most palpable absurdity and the most monstrous 
wickedness, to represent capital as in anyway opposed to the rights and 
profits of labour ; without capital there would be no demand for three- 
fourths of the labour now employed in this country ; without capital, 
wages for labour would be reduced to the lowest point at which it 
would be possible to support human ezutence; and without capital the 
operative could have no chance of permanent and steady employment. 
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CHAPTER III. 

9ACT0RIAS AND MACHINBRT. 

It would be a great blessing to the community if those who take 
upon them to discuss the factory system, and to legislate respecting it, 
were compelled to visit the places which they pretend to describe, and 
to examine the system which they are ambitious of regulating. The 
large fieu^tories, improperly called '' mills," are described with most 
vehemence by those who have never been inside siich an establishment 
in their lives^ but who have conjectured its arrangements from viewing 
its outside, or, without ever visiting the localities where they are 
situated, have put together, in a strange jumble, all the notions which 
the vague term "mill" has suggested to their minds. It is already 
notorious that Lord Ashley, the leading patron of factory legislation, 
deems it a necessary qualification for his task to take a one-sided view 
of the entire matter, and that he declined an offer to guide him through 
the principal spinning establishments as gratuitous and unnecessary. 
But Lord Ashley is not alone in this apparent determination to form a 
judgment without impartially examining evidence ; in spite of Aristotle, 
there is a constant tendency to pass sentence on a conclusion after 
having adjourned the consideration of the premises, and nowhere is this 
more apparent than in the opinions set forth respecting the bearings of 
machinery on the factory question. Hence, the facts which are to be 
now laid before the public will be received by persons unacquainted 
with factories as startling novelties, whilst those who know anything 
about the subject will regard them as trite truisms, of which the general 
world has as little reason to be told as that the sun shines at noon, or 
that cows have boms. In fact, the master-manufacturers of northern 
£ngland have allowed countless calumnies to pass unnoticed, because 
they were persuaded that such gross absurdities could not for a moment 
be credited ; and their reward for thus trusting to the common sense of 
their countr3nmen is, t)iat their silence has been taken for a tacit con- 
fession of guilt. 

It is not, however, surprising that many fialse notions should prevail 
respecting the influence of machinery ; the tourist, visiting a factory- 
district for the^ first time, cannot contemplate, without wonder and even 
some emotions of involuntary fear, the lofty diimneys emitting clouds 
of smoke that obscure the sky, the immense water-wheel revolving 
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with a weight and velocity which cannot be witnessed without a shudder* 
or the mighty steam-engine performing its functions with a monotonous 
regularity not less impressive than the enormous force which it sets in 
motion. His earliest impression is that fire and water — ^proverbially 
the best servants and the worst masters — have here established despotic 
dominion over man, and that here matter has acquired undisputed 
empire over mind. It requires time and patience, repeated observation, 
and calm reflection, to discover that the giant, steam, is not the tyrant 
but the slave of the operatives ; not their rival but their fellow-labourer, 
employed as a drudge to do all the heavy work, leaving to them the 
lighter and more delicate operations. 

No popular error is more common than the belief that the operatives 
in a factory, which has its machinery set in motion by a water-wheel 
or a steam-engine, have no more repose than the wheels and shafts of 
the mill in which they are employed, and that they must, consequently, 
be worn down by incessant fatigue, unrelieved by a moment's relaxation. 
It is necessary only to go through a factory, and pay ordinary attention 
to its operations, in order to discover that this is an error. In the first 
place, the machines thedoselves are not in constant operation, to say 
nothing of the whole being suspended at meal times ; the different 
parts of the machinery are not of necessity in motion together. Motion 
is communicated to the several frames of machinery by a driving- strap, 
which passes over a principal wheel attached to each frame, and con- 
nects it with a turning-shaft, set in motion by the water-wheel or the 
steam-engine. To stop the motion of any separate frame it is only 
necessary to take off the driving- strap ; and this has to be done very 
frequently by the tenter, or operative, who superintends the frame in 
which the particular process for which it was constructed is carried on. 
In most of the processes employed in spinning wool, flax, or cotton, or 
in throwing silk, the chief occupations of the operatives are to feed t]}e 
machine with a proper supply of material, to remove what has received 
so much finish as the process of manufacture under their charge con- 
fers, and to watch the machine so as to be sure that it performs its work 
aright. So long as the machine works on without error, its tenter, 
or the operative, who is its feUow-labourer, has absolutely nothing to 
do; it is only when the machine goes wrong that the operative compels 
his drudge to stop, by removing the driving-strap, corrects the error, 
and then sets his unwearied assistant to work again. Thus the motion 
of machinery is the rest of the operative, and what the ignorant spec- 
tator sets down as the source of endless fatigue is, in fact, the great 
source of his relaxation. Even the spinners and piecers, whose labours 
are the most incessant, have frequently-recurring intervals of relaxation : 
the latter, indeed, whose duty it is to piece or mend any yams that may 
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be broken while in the process of being elongated or twisted by the mule 
frame, effect this object at the moment that the mule carriage begins to 
be drawn out, and have a respite from labour during the remaining time 
of the carriage being drawn out and the whole period of its return. 

No process in the spinning factories, whether of flax, wool, or 
cotton, or in power-loom establishments, requires the operatives to &x 
themselves in a constrained or painful attitude, or to remain for any 
time in an unnatural position. This is a point on which every man can 
satisfy himself by visiting a cotton or woollen factory ; he will see that 
there are no processes involving more distortion than ordinary standing 
or walking, and that there are none which at all require such fatiguing 
attitudes and painful positions as are common in those trades where 
little or no aid is derived from machinery. It would be interesting to 
compare some of the mechanical processes in the spinning establish- 
ments with those used when similar results were sought to be attained 
by unaided manual labour. Let us, for instance, compare the cleaning 
of cotton by the manual process called hatting, and the machine called 
" the willow." In the first case the cotton is beaten with switches or 
rattans, the use of which requires such strenuous and incessant exertion 
that perspiration streams from every pore, and the fatigue of the arm 
produces the most acute pain and suffering ; the particles of dust and 
flue that are thrown about clog the mouth and nostrils, and irritate the 
eyes of the persons engaged in the task ; it is as dirty as it is laborious. 
Cleaning cotton with the willow involves no more labour than feeding 
the machine with raw cotton and removing that which is cleaned ; the 
dirt and flue are prevented from escaping, and do not produce any 
inconvenience to the operatives. 

It would be easy to carry this comparison further, and to show that 
in every instance mechanical invention has lightened the toil of man ; 
but we are here met with the assertion that this is its greatest condem- 
nation, for that, by thus superseding human labour, it diminishes the 
demand for human labour, thus throwing many out of employment and 
lowering the wages of the rest. We have already given a general 
answer to this objection, Jbut many people, otherwise sensible, cling to 
it with so much obstinacy that it is worth while to consider it more 
particularly. We shall take a case where the introduction of machinery 
bears the strongest aspect of grievance: it is one which actually occurred. 
A certain part of a gun-lock, when prepared by manual labour, required 
such minute attention to its proportions that many workmen were 
induced to make it the special object of their attention : by practice 
they acquired a dexterity and mechanical skill in preparing the article 
which enabled them to defy the competition of untrained workmen^ 
and thus to obtain their own price for the manufacture of the article. 
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A machine was invented by which the most unskilled artificer was 
enabled to produce this very article even more perfect than the best 
trained workmen with unaided skill, and the whole of those prievonsly 
engaged in its production were deprived of all the advantages which 
they had previously acquired by a long and laborious course of training 
and practice. Now there can be no doubt that the introduction of this 
machine, in it& first and immediate operation, did injure these men ; it 
compelled them to accept lower wages, and to turn to other less lucra- 
tive branches of the trade in which their previous training was a 
disadvantage instead of a gain. 

It does not mend the matter much to state, what in this case hi^pens 
to be a fact, that the mechanical invention would In all human proba- I 

bility never have been made, had not the artisans in question made an I 

unfair use of the monopoly which their skill and dexterity conferred 
upon them ; the extravagant price which they set on their work induced 
the master-manufacturers to exercise their ingenuity in devising a plan 
for getting rid of the workmen. This may serve to show the dangers to 
which artisans sometimes expose themselves by combinations and trades- 
unions ; but it is scarcely a set-off against the direct injury which a 
division of workers in iron suffered by mechanical invention. The 
discovery did, in this instance, indict a sensible injury on a class of 
men who were not adequately remunerated by the general advantage j 

which the invention conferred upon the community. ^ 

But while we confess this grievance we must, on the other hand, state 
that such an event is one of exceedingly rare occurrence ; that the evil 
it {HToduces is very partial in its extent, and very limited in its duration. 
There is no greater mistake than to suppose that mechanical improve- 
ments are immediately and all at once adopted. When a man has 
invested an immense capital in furnishing a mill with machinery, it 
must be some very striking advantage indeed which will induce him to 
derange the whole economy of his apparatus for the purpose of intro- 
ducing some new improvement. Years elapse before improvements 
become general throughout a trade. Each improvement affects only a 
single and limited class of operatives ; during the process of its intro- 
duction the persons whom it will affect have breathing time afforded 
them, and can avail themselves of the interval to seek some other 
means of employment. And such means of employment are not 
difficult to be found ; for each mechanical improvement, however it may 
affect a particular set of workmen, has always extended the demand for 
labour amongst the general body of operatives engaged in the trade. 
No other proof of this need be quoted than the notorious fact, that 
population has increased most rapidly in those districts where mecha- 
nical ingenuity has been exerted to the utmost, and where the improve- 
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ments in machinery have been brought into most extensive use ; so that 
it is an undeniable fact that machinery has multiplied the demand for 
those arms which vulgar error asserts that it must have superseded. 

Those who declare against machinery must not altogether escape 
from examining their own alternative. We are justified in asking them 
to name the machinery with which they would dispense ; — ^to tell us 
whether the whole steam apparatus should be banished from mills, or 
whether manufacturers should only be compelled to dispense with 
certain parts of it. We have found but one instance of human power 
being used instead of the steam-engine or water-wheel to give impulse 
to cotton-spinning machinery. We take the description of the experi- 
ment from one who witnessed it, M. de ViUerme, author of a ** Report 
on the Physical and Moral Condition of the Working Classes in 
France." 

" I could never have formed an idea of the humane influence of 
machinery had I not seen, in November, 1835, at the central prison 
of Loos, near Lille, unfortunate men compelled to exert almost incre- 
dible efforts for the purpose of giving motion to the machinery used 
in the spinning of cotton. These wretched beings, absolutely naked 
from the waist upwards, panting, exhausted, and covered with sweat, 
had all the muscles of their body in a state of constant agitation ; they 
were degraded to the level of beasts of burthen; the very sight of 
them was revolting. Luckily the introduction of the steam-engine has 
put an end to this barbarity, worthy only of the ages when the lords 
of the soil harnessed their peasants like beasts to the drags with which 
it was the custom to separate the grain from the ear before threshing- 
machines were invented." 

This is a specimen of the sort of humanity which dictates the sense- 
less clamour against machinery. But, even if this degradation of man 
could be attained by superseding the steam-engine, it still remains to^ 
be determined whether, after all, a greater amount of employment would 
be provided for the working population. To answer this question we 
must first inquire whether the cost of production would not be increased 
if human force should be substituted for steam power. Every one 
knows that it would, and every one also knows that a very small 
increase in the cost of production, and consequently in the price of the 
article, would produce a very large and a very disproportionate dimi- 
nution in the consumption. There would thus be far less demand for 
the finished article, and consequently a similar falling off in the demand 
for the labour by which it is produced. Were the price of printed 
calicoes raised, many thousands who now wear decent govms would be 
doomed to patched and picturesque rags ; and. the spinners, weavers. 
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and printers, employed in the production of these gowns, would be left 
without work, and consequently without wages. 

But this is not all : we may, in the wisdom of insanity, reject machi- 
nery; but can we persuade other nations to follow our example? 
Unless this conspiracy against mechanical improvements be made 
general, we shall be doing nothing better than making a present of our 
manufacturing industry and all its profits to rival nations. It is utterly 
impossible for us to sustain manufactures on dearer terms than those 
on which they can be supported in other countries. Our entire export 
trade would be demolished at one blow, for those who sell at the 
cheapest rate must ever command foreign and neutral markets. It 
would soon be impossible to keep even our own market, for all the legal 
prohibitions and protections in the world are beaten down before 
decided cheapness ; the smuggler's straightforward mode of proceeding 
baffles all the complicated checks and precautions of the custom-house 
officer. The whole question of machinery then resolves itself into this : 
whether we shall retain our largest branches of manfacturing industry 
at home for the employment of our own countrymen, or whether we 
shall abandon them to foreigners, and consign our own people to idle- 
ness and starvation. 

Nothing is more common than to hear people, who are utterly igno- 
rant of the matter, express their astonishment at the rapidity with 
which new improvements are introduced ; the fact is, that the slowness 
with which they are adopted is nearly the most wondrous thing about 
them. The history of the power-loom in England and the Jacquard- 
loom in France affords abundant proof of the tardiness with which men 
introduce new systems of machinery, even when they are not deterred 
from using it by having a large amount of capital already invested in 
old machines. The very delay which the re- stocking of a mill with 
new machinery would involve, added to the cost and the loss by old 
machinery, is a sufficient guarantee to the operative against being sud- 
denly and hastily placed in collision with new machinery. 

That there is a jealousy of machinery diffiised amongst the operative 
class is unfortunately true ; but this feeling is neither so strong nor so 
general as it was some years ago. For the most part the hostility is 
directed only against the latest improvements ; and even in this case it 
rarely amounts to direct hostility. A man sees a new demand created 
in a branch of labour to which he has been trained, and he is surprised 
to find that there is not a proportionate demand for labourers : he 
rightly attributes this difference between the two demands to the 
increased powers of production derived from machinery ; but he does 
not see that this increased power of production, by lowering the price of 
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the manofactured article, is the principal element in the new demand 
which has excited his jealousy. Were the labourers to be multiplied in 
the same proportion as the labour, cheapness of production would be 
unattainable. But, though the demand produced by cheapness does 
not increase the demand for labour in proportion to the work done, yet 
it generally increases that demand very largely in relation to the 
demand for hands in that particular branch of trade previous to the 
period when lowering the cost of production greatly extended the 
consumption. 

Before quitting this subject it may be necessary to notice an objec- 
tion to machinery, which will appear ludicrously absurd to those who 
are acquainted with factories, but which has some weight with those 
who have never paid any attention to the subject. We allude to the 
accidents which are supposed to be of common occurrence from 
machinery. Any one who reflected for a moment could not fail to dis- 
cover that an accident which destroyed life or limb must also derange 
the machinery, and, however careless he might suppose master manu- 
facturers to be .of their workmen, he cannot imagine them to be equally 
regardless of their own property. Now, however true it may be, that 
accidents were of ft-equent occurrence when machinery was a novelty, 
it is certainly untrue that they are equally common now. Experience 
has taught the mode of managing machines with safety, and, in fact, 
the accidents of collision from cabs, carriages, waggons, &c., in the city 
of London, far exceed in number, and in the amount of injury sustained, 
all the serious accidents which occur from machinery throughout 
England. No one can examine a cotton-mill without seeing, not only 
that its operations can be conducted with perfect safety to [the^opera- 
tives, but that there must be an utter disregard of ordinary precautions 
— a total want of prudence, and not a little perverted ingenuity, to get 
into danger. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the advantages which the introduc- 
tion of machinery, by lowering the price of manufactured articles, has 
conferred upon consumers ; we need only look around us to discover 
that the middle and lower classes in Great Britain are far better clothed 
than they were within the memory of many stil] living amongst us; and 
it requires no very deep knowledge of history to discover, that the ward- 
robe of the wife of an humble tradesman of the present day would have 
excited the envy of a Saxon queen or even a Plantagenet princess. 
This abundance of cheap clothing has not only increased the comfort, 
but it has tended to promote the moral advancement of the people. He 
was a shrewd observer of mankind, who declared that " cleanliness was 
next to godliness;" for the experience of all ages has proved that 
decency and its companion, delicacy, are the best preservatives of chastity. 
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But as no person has contested the benefits which machinery has 
conferred on the general community, we shall once more advert to the 
advantages it has conferred on the operatives taken as a class. 

A question often asked by the ignorant and unthinking deserves some 
portion of our consideration ; they ask whether the demand for labour 
would not be greatly increased if the operations of machinery were 
suspended and hand-labour employed to produce the present amount of 
fabrics. The plain answer is, that in such a case nothing like the same 
amount of fabrics would be produced in England, for their price would 
not remunerate the manufacturer, even though he should pay his work- 
men the lowest possible rate of wages. The English hand-spinners of 
cotton could never compete with the Hindoos in the production of fine 
yam ; with the Egyptian Fellahs in the manufacture of coarse threads ; 
with the African negroes in common products of the loom ; or with the 
Indians of North America in cheap articles of dress. English artisans 
would starve on the same rate of wages which would support life in a 
country less heavily taxed, and no higher rate of wages could they 
oibtain so long as there existed one foreign competitor to meet them in 
the market. It is a great, but a neglected truth, that machinery sus- 
tains wages ; for it is by means of machinery that so large an amount 
of spun and woven fabrics is produced ; it is in consequence of the 
magnitude of this amount that British manufactures can be sold so 
cheap ; and it is in consequence of their superior cheapness that these 
articles find purchasers. The sad example of the hand-loom weavers, 
to which we have already referred, shows the utter inability of British 
artisans to sustain competition with the foreigners when they are not 
backed by the support of machinery. 

It is then clear, that the prosperity of British manufacturers depends 
on the continued concentration of mechanical power in mills and 
factories, by which British operatives are enabled to compete with those 
who, like the Hindoos, possessing a more delicate organization, could 
with the unaided fingers produce a finer texture ; and still more to meet 
those in the market who, from a cheaper and more extensive command 
of the necessaries of life, can afford to work at a lower rate of wages, 
and, therefore, enable employers to bring goods into the market with 
less cost of production, and, consequently, with ability to sell at a 
cheaper rate. Thus viewed, machinery appears to be absolutely neces- 
sary to the continuance of employment in Great Britain ; without it 
our workmen would be unable to produce goods at a price which would 
bear competition with the manufactures of other countries in the foreign 
market ; and thus it appears that machinery, instead of limiting the 
demand for labour, is the real cause why the demand for the trained 
labour of operatives is greater in England than in any other part of the 
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world, and the only means by which the continuance of such employ- 
ment can be secured. 

The last objection to machinery which we have to notice is, that it 
tends to " over-production." This newly -invented term is not very 
intelligible, because so long as there are persons in the world destitute 
of clothing, but willing to work in order that they might purchase 
proper covering, it is sheer absurdity to say that too large a quantity of 
cloth is manufactured. If, however, " over-production " be used as a 
relative term, and the meaning be that too much has been produced in 
proportion to the markets, we have to inquire, before we condemn 
machinery, what are the causes that limit the amount of our foreign 
markets, and diminish the means or the number of customers in the 
domestic markets ? It is perfectly obvious that a limit placed on pro- 
duction, would be also a limit on the employment of capital and the 
consequent demand for labour. 

It is rather singular to find that those who complain of machinery as 
an artificial means of creating too large a manufacturing production, 
are at the same moment engaged in devising artificial means to increase 
agricultund production. Throughout the country there is fast spreading 
a conviction of the vast importance of increasing the productiveness of 
the soils by the application of chemical and mechanical science : now 
such aids are in effect the same advantages to the farm that the steam- 
engine is to the factory ; the increase of fertility leads to the same end 
in one case that the increase of power does in the other. In fetct, it is 
now universally acknowledged, that the best farm system is the one 
which most nearly approximates to the factory system ; that efficient 
agriculture, like efficient manufacture, requires a large investment of 
capital, an extensive application of mechanical and chemical aids to the 
powers of nature, and free markets for the sale of produce. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

INFANT LABOUR. 

Although the subject about to be discussed in this chapter is far from 
being the most important question connected with the factory- system, 
yet it has from recent discussions acquired such factitious interest, and 
has been so studiously misrepresented by ignorance, by prejudice, and 
by still worse motives, that we deem it necessary to examine it thus 
early, and to bestow upon it more attention than, under other circum- 
stances, its merits would require. Much evil has arisen to the cause of 
truth from the use of the term " Infant Labour ;" there neither is nor 
can be any such thing ; the point we have really to examine is, whether 
children should be employed in tasks suitable to their age, and enabled 
by their industry to contribute to their own support. It requires very 
little argument to show that manufacturers can employ children only in 
tasks suitable to their age, for if they employed them at any other they 
would be guilty of the folly of paying wages for having their materials 
spoiled. It is so clearly the interest of manufacturers not to employ 
children in tasks beyond the limits of their physical strength that not a 
word more need be said on the subject. It is, however, obvious that 
children may be engaged in employments injurious to health or morals, 
and that even unobjectionable occupation may be protracted to such a 
length as to produce injurious consequences ; while, therefore, we con- 
tend that the general employment of children is not an evil, it must 
ever be borne in mind that we as strongly declare that there may be, 
and are, circumstances of labour to which it is a crying sin that child- 
hood and youth should be subjected. 

Every man acquainted with the political history of the last half cen- 
tury must know, that the labour of children was actually pointed out to 
the manufacturers by Mr. William Pitt, as a new resource by which 
they might be enabled to bear the additional load of taxation which the i 

necessities of the state compelled him to impose. The necessity for J 

labour created by this taxation has not yet abated ; because the 
immense capital taken away by the enormous expenditure of the great 
wars arising out of the French Revolution — an expenditure which was 
mainly supported out of the industrial resourses of the country — ^has 
not been replaced. But even independent of these considerations^ an<i 
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irrespective of a past which can never be recalled, we mean to assert, 
as we have done elsewhere, in broad terms and the plainest language, 
that the infant labour, as it is erroneously called, — or the juvenile 
labour, as it should be called, — in factories, is in fact a national blessing, 
and absolutely necessary for the support of the manifold fiscal bur- 
thens which have been placed upon the industry of this country. It is 
quite sufficient to say that the children of the operatives have mouths, 
and must be fed ; they have limbs, and must be clothed ; they have 
minds, which ought to be instructed; and they have passions, which 
must be controlled. Now, if the parents are unable to provide these 
requisites — and their inability to do so is just as notorious as their 
existence — ^it becomes absolutely necessary that the children should aid 
in obtaining them for themselves. To abolish juvenile labour, is plainly 
nodiing else than to abolish juvenile means of support; and to confine 
it within very narrow limits, is just to subtract a dinner or a supper 
from the unhappy objects of mistaken benevolence. 

This is not a mere conjecture: we find it asserted in the broadest 
terms by the factory inspectors, when they remonstrated against the 
clause of the Factory Act of 1833, which placed a less restriction on 
juvenile labour than was sought by the party opposed to the manu- 
facturers. We beg attention to the following extracts : — 

" To avoid these inconveniences, and other lesser ones which are 
apprehended, and have indeed been experienced, in cases where working 
by relays have been resorted to from necessity, great numbers of chil- 
dren, under eleven years of age, have been discharged in various parts 
of the country, and great distress has in many instances been the 
unavoidable result. The children thus discharged, if unable to find 
other, employment, are left to wander about the streets in idleness. In 
addition to the loss of their weekly wages, the benefit of that education 
which the Act proposed to extend to them is thus also completely lost ; 
and parish relief must necessarily, in this case, be sought as their only 
alternative. The injury and inconvenience thus sustained from the 
operation of the clauses here alluded to, wiU, it is said, and I fear with 
truth, be greatly enhanced after the 1st March, 1835, when these pro- 
visions shall apply to children uniler twelve years of age ; and after the 
1st March, 1836, when embracing children under thirteen years of age, 
the evil, it is apprehended, will be intolerable." — Report of R. Richards, 
Esq., loth April, 1834. — Reports of Inspectors of Factories, p, 36. 

'' I have now found, as I then anticipated, that, in the majority of in- 
stances, children under the age of eleven years have been discharged 
from their employment for the reasons stated in that report." — Report 
of Inspectors of Factories, p. 23.— T. J. Howell, Esq., 2Sth July, 1834. 

** Where schools can be established, or a disposition shown to do so> 
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I invariably encourage it ; but here at least the necessity for the school- 
ing prescribed by the Act is superseded, I regret to say, by the mill- 
owners having already very generally dismissed all their working hands 
under eleven years of age, and many of these cases, with pain I relate 
it, are truly distressing. Both masters and operatives have represented to 
me, in strong colours, the suffering thus endured, and, hard and heart* 
rending as these cases are, I have been obliged to answer that I had no 
power of relief." — Report of R. Richards, Esq., lOth February, 1834. — 
Report of Inspectors of Factories, p. 29. 

" The limitation of eight hours' work to children under eleven years 
of age has already occasioned a revolution in the trade by the discharge 
of vast numbers under 11. When the limitation comes to be extended 
to children under twelve years, and ultimately under thirteen, it is very 
generally dreaded in this quarter, as likely to prove fatal to manu- 
facturing prosperity." — Report of R. Richards, Esq., I5th April, 1834. 
— Reports of Inspectors of Factors, p. 38. 

It comes within our own knowledge that children who were deprived 
of the easy work of the factories have been sent to toil in the coal- 
mines^ and to other avocations equally injurious to health, and far more 
ruinous to morals. The parents are compelled by sheer necessity to 
send their children to work ; they could not otherwise support them in 
comfort, and in many instances they could not keep them from contact 
with perilous pollution. It is easy to sneer at political economy ; 
perhaps more favour may be shown to an examination of the domestic 
economy of the working man. 

The house-accommodations of the operatives in large towns are 
necessarily very limited ; if the children were excluded from factories 
and workshops it is not very clear what would become of them. At 
home they could not remain even if they were disposed to do so ; there 
is no legal provision for compelling them to attend schools — their only 
resource would be the street, with all its perils and temptations. If 
juvenile labour were in itself an evil, which we emphatically deny, it 
would still be preferable as the choice of evils, for juvenile vagrancy and 
juvenile delinquency are infinitely worse ; and both have increased in 
Manchester since the Factory Act has been brought into operation. In 
May, 1835, the number of children between the age of nine and thirteen 
employed in factories was 21,977 ; in February, 1839, the number was 
reduced to 10,627. The factory law, in the name of philanthrophy, 
swept away the means of subsistance from 1 1 ,000 young persons, and 
took no further care about their destiny. Would it not be well to 
inquire whether the physical and moral condition of these children was 
improved by depriving them of work and wages ? It would be well if 
those who swell the senseless cry against what they are pleased to term 
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infant labour wonld set themselves to discover the solution of this 
question. 

It is confessed on all hands that the education of the young should 
be such as would prepare them for the functions they have to discharge 
in active life. He who is to live by labour rbust early be trained to 
labour, and hence industrial education has been wisely united with 
literary education by the most enlightened philanthropists. Manual 
labour or bodily employment is seldom irksome to the young, but we all 
know that learning is irksome to the great majority of them ; the ques- 
tion, however, which we have to discuss is not what would please but 
what would benefit ; the question, in fact, lies between juvenile labour 
and juvenile destitution. 

Were a North American Indian or New Zealand chieftain introduced 
into one of our highest schools^ he would waste much pity and compas- 
sion on the poor boys condemned to pore over books and con disagree- 
able tasks instead of taking healthful exercise in the open air, enjoying 
the excitement of the chase, or freely sporting over the plain. Were 
he able to write, and a rival of Mrs. Trollope in imaginative invective, 
his " English School Boy " would beat that lady's " Factory Boy," or, 
as it was more appropriately designated, her " Unsatisfactory Boy," all 
to nothing. Weeping squaws in the forests and prairies would thank 
heaven that their babes were not destined to the thraldom of English 
academies ; every schoolmaster would be described as an exaggerated 
Squeers, without the chance of a Nickleby interfering with his tyranny. 
Now, this imaginative case has been surpassed in the views taken of 
manufacturers and the children in their employment. Persons enter a 
mill, or suppose that they have done so, they see, or imagine to them- 
selves, the figures of the little piecers and cleaners employed in their 
monotonous routine, when the sun is high in heaven, when the skies look 
smilingly upon earth, and earth answers again with its own laughing aspect 
of loveliness and fertility ; and they think how much more delightful would 
have been the gambol of the free limbs on the hill-side, the inhaling 
of the freesh breeze, the sight of the green mead, with its spangles of 
butter-cups and daisies, the song of the bird, and the humming of the 
bee ! But they should compare the aspect of the youthful operatives with 
other sights which they must have met in the course of their experience, 
as we too often have in ours : we have seen children perishing from 
sheer hunger in the mud-hovel, or in the ditch by the way-side, where 
a few sods and withered boughs had formed a hut, compared with which 
a wigwam were a palace. We have seen the juvenile mendicant, and 
the juvenile vagrant, with famine in their cheeks and despair in their 
hearts. We have seen the juvenile delinquent, his conscience seared 
by misery, his moral nature destroyed by suffering, his intellectual 
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powers trained to perversity bj the irresistible force of the circum- 
stances that sarronnded him. It is a sad confession to make, bat owing, 
peihaps, to some peculiar obliquity of intellect or hardness of heart, — 
we would rather see boys and girls earning the means of support in the 
mill than starving by the road-side, shivering on the pavement, or even 
conveved in an omnibus to Bridewell. 

Some of the operatives, and many people of higher pretensions, object 
to juvenile labour, because they believe that it diminishes the demand 
for the labour of full- grown. people. They imagine, that if the boys and 
girls were withdrawn from the mills, there would necessarily be an 
increased demand for men and' women, that emplo3rment would be more 
abundant, and that wages would consequently rise. 

It is no difficult matter to expose the fallacy of this expectation in the 
remarks already made on the condition of the hand-loom weavers, — the 
system of juvenile labour is actually beneficial to the operatives, taken as 
a class. The three elements for which an employer pays are time, skill, 
and strength ; the labourer who exerts only the skill and the strength 
of a child will, in the long run', even, leaving out .of view the competition 
of foreign nations, obtain only the wages of a child, because he has 
nothing on which to rely for obtaining his value in the market. Were 
the manufacturers compelled to dismiss the children, they would not 
supply their places with trained and skilled workmen, because the train* 
ing and skill would be worthless ; but they would import an abundant 
supply of untrained labourers from Wales, from Scotland, and from 
Ireland, to whom the wages of the children, small as they are, would 
be a desirable object. Many of these would in time begin to compete 
with the superior operatives ; they would draw them down faster than 
they would raise themselves up, and the rate of wages would sink 
rapidly below its present level. The example of the hand-loom weavers 
should teach the spinners the danger of a trade being inundated by 
operatives who require little or no preparatory training to make a com- 
mencement. It is their good fortune that the employments in the mill, 
which require but little skill, also demand but little strength, for it has 
saved them from being reduced to the level of agricultural labourers by 
the appearance of untrained hordes mingling in their ranks. 

In truth the Factory Act has, in this respect, injured the operatives, 
and they know it. When children under thirteen years of age were 
dismissed from the mills, young persons above that age came readily to 
supply their places from Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and the agricultui:al 
counties, because the wages of factory labour are far above those of farm 
labour. We have conversed with many of these persons, and we never 
found one of them that regretted abandoning agricultural labour, or had 
the slighest intention of returning to farming pursuits. The operatives 
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who had been deluded into raising a clamour for the Factory Bill found, 
to their great mortification, that they had deprived their own children 
of employment to give it to strangers, and that they had besides brought 
in a new generation of operatives, who would soon compete with them- 
selves in the labour-market. 

Juvenile labour, then, is demonstrably beneficial to the parents of the 
children by contributing to their support, and by placing them in a 
position where they are safer from the allurements of vice ; it is advan- 
tageous to the children, by training them to those habits of industry by 
which they are to gain support in future life ; and it is beneficial to the 
class of operatives, by preventing the influx of imperfect adult labour, 
which would be the inevitable result of throwing the children out of 
employment. We have, as far as possible, confined ourselves to gene- 
ralities, and viewed the question of the employment of children without 
any special reference to factories. Before, however, we enter upon the 
special conditions of factory labour, it is proper to mention a fact which 
is generally neglected in all the discussions on the subject, and that is, 
that the children of the poor in every part of England are compelled to 
work, if they can get employment, so soon as they are able to turn their 
hands to anything. It seems, for a time, to have been assumed that 
children worked no where but in factories ; a very little inquiry would 
have shown that there is no place where they work less, and that the 
toils of a cotton-mill are nothing when compared to the extremes in 
which gaping poverty in most instances, and grasping avarice in some, 
may drive their parents. 

The occupations of children in spinning- mills are chiefly piecing, 
cleaning, and feeding the carding and cleansing machines. The labour 
of the piecer is, as has already been stated, nothing more than to 
reunite yams which have been broken during the process of stretching 
by the mule. This is done when the carriage is close to the frame, and 
there is a space for rest whiTe the carriage traverses backwards and 
forwards. The piecing does not require the young operative to put 
himself in any painful position ; neither does it compel him to continue 
long in any position. On the contrary, as a thread breaks he has to 
move from spindle to spindle to repair the damage, and is thus forced 
to take that moderate exercise which is most conducive to health. 
The business of the cleaner is to sweep away any particles of flue or 
loose cotton which may be disengaged in the process of spinning ; the 
nature of this occupation is so very easily comprehended that it is 
unnecessary to say one word to prove that it is not prejudicial. The 
bringing of the cotton to the willow or the carding machine, and the 
removal of the cans in which the article is placed after the process is 
completed, are occupations which involve no painful posture and no 
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heavy toil. It is undeniable that the mill is a far better place than the 
mine, the forge, and the great majority of private workshops ; and from 
personal inquiry we can state, that the children of hand-loom weavers 
far prefer employment in the factories to working at home for their 
parents. We have also inquired of those who have tried farm or field 
work, and have never found an instance in which the mill was not 
preferred to either. 

There are many who will doubt or disbelieve the fact that mill-work 
is preferred to agricultural labour by young persons ; their imaginations 
have been too long dazzled by Arcadian pictures of rural life, for them 
to take the trouble of attending to sober realities. One great cause of 
the prevalent delusion is, that agricultural labour is rarely witnessed 
by casual spectators except during fine weather. Persons taking an 
excursion for pleasure on a summer's day, when their own spirits are 
exhilarated and their own hearts cheered, naturally associate the 
pleasurable feelings of which they are conscious with all the objects 
around them. But if they were compelled to take the sahie journey 
under heavy rain, during sleet, or during a very severe frost, they would 
form very different notions of the dripping and shivering beings in the 
fields around them. The tenters, piecers, and cleaners escape that 
exposure to the vicissitudes of the season under which the agricultural 
children suffer ; and such young persons as have tried both invariably 
assign their protection from wet and cold as the chief reason for their 
preferring factory labour. 

The children engaged in the mills are better paid, and work less. 
It appears from the "Agricultural Report on the Labour of Women and 
Children,'* that the wages of children from nine to fifteen, employed in 
farms, range from one to three shillings per week ; persons above 
thirteen, employed in a cotton-mill, would receive from four to nine 
shillings per week, and, though their hours of work would be longer 
than on a farm, their toil would be less continuous. There are no 
tasks imposed on young persons in factories that are anything near so 
laborious as hand-weeding com, hay-making, stone -picking, potato- 
planting, potato-picking, or bean-chopping. It is only necessary for 
a person to see the processes with his own eyes to be perfectly satisfied 
on the point. 

As a further confirmation of the account here given of the nature of 
juvenile employment in factories, it deserves to be noticed, that the 
operatives of Lancashire and the overseers of mills, the persons who 
must be best acquainted with the nature of such occupations, evince the 
greatest anxiety to get their children into the mills at as early an age as 
the law will allow. Now, the overseers of mills generally occupy the 
same rank in the social scale as the retail shopkeepers of our large 
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towns, and no one would believe, if he only stopped to consider, that 
such persons would condemn their children to a course of life which 
they knew to be injurious or deleterious. 

This subject has been usually discussed in utter forgetfulness of the 
parents of the children employed in the factories. Those who exclaim 
against what they are pleased to pourtray as little better than a system 
of child-murder, seem quite unconscious that they are accusing fathers 
and mothers of being accessories to the homicide. They speak as if 
mill- owners and master-manufacturers employed regular troops of kid- 
nappers and child-hunters to collect boys and girls, as negroes are 
obtained by slave-dealers, and bring them to the mills in slave-gangs. 
The fact notoriously is, that the children are brought thither by their 
parents, that great anxiety is manifested to obtain admission, and great 
disappointment both felt and expressed when they are rejected. It is not 
at all uncommon to find them misrepresenting the ages of their children 
in order that they may be admitted before the period fixed by Act of 
Parliament. Now, it would be one of the most false and atrocious 
libels ever uttered to represent the operatives of Lancashire as unnatural 
parents, insensible to the condition of their offsprings, reckless of the 
sufiFerings of their' children, or patient spectators of the wrongs inflicted 
upon them. They are the very contrary of all this ; no division of the 
nation has less of the attributes of a slave-class, or would less patiently 
endure any wrong offered to themselves or to their children. It has 
been said of yore, ** Tread upon a worm and it will turn ;" but he that 
would venture to tread upon a Lancashire operative had much better 
make some preliminary experiment with a rattle-snake or a cobra- 
capella. 

It is impossible to pay the slightest attention to this subject without 
discovering that factory labour supplies the children with food, clothing, 
shelter, and protection ; and that it is impossible to discover how they 
could procure these requisites without the factory. Everybody has 
laughed at the French princess, who, hearing that the poor had an 
insufficiency of bread, proposed to feed them with plumcake ; but her 
proposition was absolute wisdom when compared with that of some of 
the humanity-mongers of the present day ; — she at least thought of an 
alternative, but such a matter of fact has been left wholly out of tlieir 
sublime consideration. They have not even condescended to inquire 
whether the factory children do not receive a more sound and efficient 
education than, in proportion to their position, is enjoyed by any other 
class in the community, as we shall hereafter demonstrate. Their only 
cry is " Abolish the labour of children," but they forget that labour 
brings wages, and that wages bring bread : their charity is starvation ; 
their humanity a little better than absolute ruin. How glorious is the 
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philanthropy which closes the mill in order to throw open the work* 
hoose, the prison, and the g^ve ! 

In the present state of the operative population, the labour of chil- 
dren is necessary to their sapport ; is a relief to their parents ; is, under 
reasonable restrictions, advantageous rather than injurious to their 
health : and is, as Mr. Pitt wisely showed, a large addition to the economic 
resources of the nation. Inquiry is not merely challenged but courted 
into the evidence on which these conclusions are founded ; the reports 
of the commissioners, who made the first inquiries into the factory 
system, and by the subsequent reports of the inspectors appointed by 
act of Parliament. To the latter documents particular attention is due, 
because they are the testimonies of witnesses who must be regarded as 
hostile to the manufacturers, inasmuch as their occupation would be 
gone if manufacturers and mill-owners held that place in the confidence 
of the country which they merit. It may very reasonably be asked, 
how it happened that so unjust and injurious a clamour was ever raised, 
and bow it happened to obtain even a temporary success ? The factory 
commissioners have decisively established its origin ; it was raised by 
those who joined in what was once a most formidable combination, and 
perhaps in some respects the most desperate body which the dark 
history of trades -unions could exhibit — the old cotton -spinners' union — 
in the hope that the limitation of juvenile labour would compel the 
masters to submit to the rate of wages which the union would please to 
dictate. It was intended as a blind to the ulterior project of a Ten- 
hours' Bill, by which the operatives absurdly hoped to compel the 
masters to give them the same wages for the labour of ten hours that 
they usually received for twelve; and it was altogether based on the 
delusion that the workmen, by limiting the supply of labour, could 
compel the masters to submit to whatever terms they pleased to dictate. 

We have before said that there are many people in the world who 
think that wages are discretionary, and that the price of labour may be 
regulated by something independent of demand and supply. In fact 
the cry for " protection to labour," and the variety of a "protection 
to native industry^" not unfrequently meet our ears at the present hour. 
At the risk of being charged with repetition, we must be permitted 
again to show, that what is called "protection to labour" would lead by 
a certain and direct process to the ruin of the operative. A capitalist, 
or master -manufacturer, must either pay wages out of his capital or his 
profits ; if he is forced to pay it out of his capital, his ability to give 
employment must rapidly diminish, until it is finally exhausted, and 
then his factory must close, for no other capitalist will embark in a 
business which yields no return. Wages then must be legitimately 
derived from profits, and profits can only be obtained from sales. The 
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extent of sale will depend on the ability of consumers to buy, and on 
the ability of the seller to meet other sellers in the market, and dispose 
of his goods at as low a price as his competitors. Even if all foreign 
competition was excluded, a small rise in the price of an article would 
greatly limit its consumption, or, in other words, diminish the sales, 
which sales are to give the profits, which profits are to give the wages. 
An instance of this occurred during the war when a stamp-duty was 
imposed upon hats; though it was small in amount, we have been 
assured by persons engaged in the trade that it diminished the consump- 
tion of hats moi'e than one-half; and that even persons of fortune 
made it a subject of boast that they could wear " a shocking bad hat" 
for months without being tempted to purchase a new one. The number 
of hatters thrown out of employment was consequently very great, and 
we are assured that in one town two- thirds of the journeymen hatters 
enlisted for soldiers within a single year. Now, precisely the same 
result would follow if, by any combination of workmen, an addition was 
made to the cost of production, and, consequently, to the selling price 
of printed calicoes, muslins, ginghams, &c. ; patched and mended 
gowns would multiply ; new dresses would be diminished in the same 
proportion ; and even if the trades-unions succeeded in maintaining 
the rate of wages, they would greatly diminish the amount of employ- 
ment, for in their worst madness they never dreamed of anything so 
preposterous as asking for an act of Parliament to compel manufac- 
turers to engage or keep more workmen than they could profitably 
employ. 

But the evil would be incalculably aggravated if foreign competitors 
appeared in the market able to undersell the English manufacturer ; and 
to this danger there is generally a wilful and obstinate blindness equally 
astonishing and deplorable. It has been hinted that the master-manu- 
facturer could be " protected." But is there any conceivable system of 
protection which would give them superiority in foreign markets ? Will 
a Brazilian pay a higher price for the same article to an Englishman 
than to a Frenchman, a German, or an American ? Here the rise of 
price would put an end to sales, profits, and wages, in a single blow. 

In fact, the amount of profits will determine the number of masters 
that can be tempted to enter into any given business, and, conse- 
quently, it will determine the amount for the specific labour which that 
business requires in the labour-market ; and thus the whole question 
comes to the plain common-sense principle, " when two masters are 
looking for a man wages will be high, and when two men are looking 
for a master wages will be low." 

If these plain truths had been understood by the members of combi- 
nations and trades-unions, we should never have heard one word con- 
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cerning infant slavery, factory bills, and ten-hours* bills. But, unfor- 
tunately, the operatives were flattered with the idea that the masters 
could not do without them, which was to some extent true ; but they 
quite forgot they could not do without the masters, and that they 
were destroying the competition which alone could raise wages, when 
they frightened some capitalists out of business, and deterred others 
from coming into it. This, in fact, is the obvious and undeniable 
cause of the misery of the Spitalfields weavers ; and it is to be lamented 
that the example of their perverse system has not had sufficient influence 
on the working classes throughout the country. 

That the factory cry was raised by those ignorant and self-consti- 
tuted legislators, who supposed that they could accomplish what acts of 
Parliament had failed to eflect — the fixing of the rate of wages, is 
abundantly proved by the reports of the commissioners. We extract 
the following out of numberless passages to the same effect. 

In support of these indications, that the interest of the children is 
not really at the root of the agitation of this question, excepting 
amongst benevolent individuals in a higher sphere, we might cite innu- 
merable cases extracted from the evidence. It appears that although 
the case of the children is invariably put forward as the plea for 
restriction in all appeals to the public, it is hardly so much as men- 
tioned in the meetings or discussions of the operative body themselves, 
or if mentioned, it is only in connection with the anticipated curtail- 
ment of the working time for adults. 

The men who have placed themselves at the head of the agitation of 
this question, are the same men who, in every instance of rash and 
headlong strikes, have assumed the command of the discontented mem- 
bers of the operative body, and who have used the grossest means of 
intimidation to subjugate the quiet and contented part of the work- 
people. It appears that agitation is the trade by which they live, and 
that success in the attainment of the objects at which they profess to 
aim would involve the loss of their actual occupation, which consists in 
keeping up discontent at such a height as to secure distinction and 
profit for themseves, at the expense of their fellows. — Factory Com' 
mission , Report I, page 47. 

The fact that struck me most, in the course of my investigation, 
was the different grounds on which the proposed Factory Bill of Lord 
Ashley is advocated in Parliament, and I believe everywhere out of the 
manufacturing districts, and in them. The cruelty of employing young 
children during the long hours of fectory labour, and the ill-usage to 
which they are subjected in keeping them to their work, is the par- 
liamentary and public ground for supporting the bill, — ^the ground on 
which the philanthropists take their stand. Now, not a single witness 
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that came before me to give evidence in favour of the Ten Hours' Bill, — 
and I made it a rule never to turn away any of this class (besides sum- 
moning many who otherwise would not have come forward at all), — 
not a single witness who advocated the bill, of whatever trade or station 
he may have been, supported it on the above grounds. This reason 
was of course mentioned to me by some of them^ as influencing their 
determinations ; but by cross- questioning them, and by means of cir- 
cumstances which came to my knowledge, I am perfectly satisfied that 
motives of humanity have not the smallest weight in inducing them to 
uphold the Ten Hoars' Bill. I made this fact out with a degree of cer- 
tainty which I am confident leaves no room whatever for doubt upon 
the subject. 

The following are a few of the quotations from the evidence that 
establish this point : — 

Do you know the reason why some operatives advocate the Ten 
Hours BiU ? — I believe it is principally owing to the want of due con- 
sideration in them. I think they indulge an idea that the articles 
manufactured will get up to a better price in the market, so that in a 
short time they will be able to demand their present wages ; but we 
think that is not likely to be the case at all. 

Did you ever hear any other reason for their advocating it ? — I don't 
know that they had any other reasons, but I believe not. There was a 
man from Manchester, who came into our meeting, an advocate for the 
Ten Hours' Bill, and he told us that we should receive no less wages in 
twelve months' time than we do now, provided it was dropped to ten. 

Did he give any other reasons for wishing you to agree to his opinions ? 
— No, he did not. 

Did he say nothing about the cruelty of employing young children 
in mills twelve hours daily ? — No,, he did not say anything about it. I 
often heard statements of this sort, of persons being deformed by 
working so long, but I never saw anything of the sort. — SuppL Factory 
Report, D. II. 

I do not mean to say but that the men are perfectly justified in 
attempting to raise their wages, so long as they do so by honest means. 
I am only animadverting on the deceit which they practised, by pre- 
tending that the good of the children was their motive for wishing the 
Ten Hours' Bill, and supporting their statements by the most unparal- 
leled falsehoods and calumnies against the masters. All this is so per- 
fectly notorious in Lancashire, that it must be superfluous to any one 
who has visited that great manufacturing district ; but the fraud was 
so long successful elsewhere, and perhaps still is, that it cannot be too 
often repeated, that the whole and sole view with which the working 
classes advocated Lord Ashley's BiU, was to get the wages of twelve 
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hours with the work of ten. — Factory Commission Report, by Mr. 
Tufhell, page 209. 

It may yet be inquired, how it happened that this cry against factory- 
labour obtained patronage in high quarters ? Unfortunately, this is of 
no more difficult solution than to discover why the preposterous fictions 
of Titus Oates were taken up by influential persons, and sedulously 
trumpeted into popularity. At aU times a cry can be made subservient 
to party purposes, and consequently when once raised, it is sure to be 
echoed until people begin to believe it from constant repetition. Such 
tactics have been so often employed by political parties, that we have 
long since ceased to view them with wonder. There never was any 
story devised which was in all its parts so utterly absurd as' that 
James II. caused a false heir to the English throne to be smuggled into 
his queen's bed in a warming-pan, and then exhibited the infant as his 
legitimate offspring; but this monstrous fiction when propagated by 
party received all but universal evidence, and it was for many years 
scarcely possible to deny it without running the risk of a trial for high 
treason. The history of the success of the factory cry is precisely 
similar ; it came at a moment when it was likely to be serviceable to a 
powerful and well- organized party ; it was adopted without any inquiry, 
for it was convenient that it should be true, and in party logic con- 
venience is a far stronger argument for truth than the most substantial 
reality. There is no imputation designed or conveyed against those 
who so eagerly availed themselves of what appeared to be a ready- 
made argument ; they were so very anxious to believe, that it is pro- 
bable in the majority of instances that they did believe. Neither phi- 
losophy nor history records many examples of persons being over 
careful in sifting the evidence which was brought to support an advan- 
tageous theory. 

The mill-owners and manufacturers had no available means of 
meeting this clamour ; they never formed a united and organized body ; 
a rope of sand exhibits perfect cohesion when compared with their 
class; there were countless elements of repulsion which kept them 
apart from each other, and prevented them from ever regarding them- 
selves as a distinct order of society. A few individuals protested against 
the calumnies ; they were regarded as the exceptions which proved the 
rule : it was immediately said, " If these statements were generally 
untrue, they would have been generally denied." Silence was thus not 
unreasonably regarded as something like a confession of g^ilt, until the 
diligence with which misrepresentation was circulated, and the apathy 
shown by those interested in its exposure, gave temporary success to 
the most extraordinary popular delusion which the present generation 
has witnessed. 
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" Words, *' says an eminent writer, *' are often things," and the 
authors of the factory-cry gave very strong proofs of the aphorism; 
they carried the abuse of words to the utmost; their category of 
" infants of tender years" included, and still includes, all persons under 
eighteen years of age ! They have actually assailed the Factory Com- 
missioners for making a distinction between the juvenile operatives of 
from nine to fourteen, and those from fourteen to eighteen years of 
age. The reasons for drawing the line are thus stated by the commis* 
sioners : — ** The grounds on which we recommend the above restriction 
on hours of labour to be hmited to the commencement of the fourteenth 
year are : 1. That at that age the period of childhood, properly so 
called, ceases, and that of puberty is established, when the body 
becomes more capable of enduring protracted labour. It appears in 
evidence from the statements and depositions of all classes of witnesses, 
including the young persons themselves, that the same labour which 
was fatiguing and exhausting at an earlier period is in general com^ 
paratively easy after the age in question. 2. That from the com- 
parative infrequency with^ which serious and permanent disease appears 
to have been produced when labour did not commence before the ninth 
year, and was not immoderate, there is reason to conclude that the 
restriction now suggested will afford an adequate protection. 3. That 
in general at or about the fourteenth year young persons are no longer 
treated as children ; they are not usually chastised by corporal punish- 
ment, and at the same time an important change takes place in whait 
may be termed their domestic condition. For the most part they cease 
to be under the complete control of their parents and guardians. They 
begin to retain a part of their wages. They frequently pay for their 
own lodgings, board, and clothing. They usually make their own 
contracts, and are, in the proper sense of the words, free agents. For 
all these reasons we conceive that this is the natural period when young 
persons may be placed on the same footing as adults, as far as regards 
the disposal of their labour. " 

Now, this is actually described by a very influential adviser of the 
factory legislators as " protecting one portion of the tis/an^t'/e labourers at 
the expense of another." In fact, as Mr. Nassau W. Senior has ably 
shown, the restraints imposed upon juvenile labour by the Factory Act, 
which was conceded to the popular clamour, have produced the most 
bitter feelings of disappointment amongst the leaders of the operative 
combinations, who hoped to have obtained a legislation of a very 
different kind :— 

> ' " The usual plan pursued by manofiicturers since the passing of the 
Factory Act is to employ one «et of children for the first eight hours ot 

D 
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tiie day, and to get them on «• weU ae may be during the remaining 
foor wsthont them. 

The oonBequences are-<- 

l«t. Loea to the parenta who haive children xaxder thirteen, by tiie 
Bon^em^yment of thoae under nine, and by the reduced wagea of 
tfaoae between ten and thirteen. 

2nd. Loaa to the operatrrea, who are the direct employer! of the chS- 
dren aa their assiatants; first, by their having to employ more assistanta 
above thirteen, and at higher wagea ; and, aeoondly, by their being aUe 
to get through kaa work after they loae the aaaiatanoe of the younger 
children. 

3rd. lioaa to the millowner« whoae produce during the laat four hours 
of each day is diminished in quantity, and deteriorated in quality, and 
who has sometimes to repay to his <^peratiTes a part of their loss. 

The gainers are the children above thirteen, whose wages have risen, 
and the children under thirteen, so far as they are better educated and 
have leas fatigue than before. 

Am to the value of this gain, however, as far as education is concerned^ 
I am sceptical. If good schools and a good system of instruction were 
established, no doubt much could be learned in the two hours a-day of 
compulsory schooling. 

But those portions of the bill which provided for the establishment 
of schools having been thrown out by the Lords, the school appears to 
be generally rather a place for detaining and annoying the children 
than of real instruction. Instead of the vast and airy apartments of a 
well-regulated factory, they are kept in a small, low, close room ; and 
instead of the light work, or rather attendance, of a factory, which really 
is not more exercise than a child voluntarily takes, they have to sit on a 
form, supposed to be studying a spelling-book. We found a universal 
statement that the children could not be got into the school except by 
force; that they tried every means to remain in the factory, or, if 
excluded, to ramble over the fields or the streets. 

It may easily be supposed that the operatwee are outrageous against 
this state of things. Their original object was to raise the price of 
their own labour. For this purpose the spinners, who form, as I stated 
in my first letter, a very small (about one-twentieth) but a powerful 
body among them, finding that they could not obtain a limitation of the 
hours of work to ten by combination, tried to effect it through the 
Legislature. They knew that Parliament would not legislate for adults. 
They got up, therefore, a frightful and (as for as we have heard and 
seen) an utterly unfounded picture of the ill^lxeatment of the children, 
ia the hq« that the Legislature would restrain all persons under 
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eighteen years old to ten hours, which they knew would, in ^t, restrict 
the lahour of adults to the same period. Hie act having not only 
defeated this attempt, but absolutely turned it /against them, — having, 
in fact, increased their labour and diminished their pay,~-tiiey are far 
more vehement for a ten-hours' ImII than befcMre, and are endeavouring 
by every means to impede the working of tke existing aot» and to render 
its enactments vexatious or nugatory/'— (SMtor't LMets mi the Fuctory 
Act, 18—20), 

It would be a mere waste of time to show, from physiological and 
other considerations, that young persons between the age of fourteen 
and eighteen cannot be called ** infants," and that it is utterly absurd 
to require that they should be treated as such. Yet thin is really the 
object for which the factory-cry is perversely continued to the present 
moment, and operatives of a marriageable age are the if^iuUs for whom 
pnblic sympathy is now invoked. 

The wcH-d " mill" has undesignecUy lent considerable aid to swdl 
the amount of popular delusion on the subject of factory labour. To 
those who have not visited the northern counties it suggests the 
notions of the corn-mill, or the tread-miU ; and there are thousands 
whom it would be difficult to persuade that a spinning-mill has not 
some resemblance either to one or the other. They cwmot, from the 
name, frame to themselves the notion of a large and spacious edifice, 
kept scrupulously dean, having a uniform temperature maintained in all 
of its apartments, and where it is impossible that persons should be 
crowded together, for the very simple reason that the greater proportion 
of the space is occupied by machinery. 

" It would be an outrageous falsehood to assert^ that any part of a 
cotton-miU is one-tenth part as crowded, or the air one-tenth part so 
impure, ew the House of Commons with a moderate attendance of members " 
— (Factory Commission Report, D. 2, page 200). 

It is not necessary to pursue this subject farther, but there has been 
recently put forward an argument for bdieving that there is something 
wrong in the fsustory system which is not des^tute of a semblance of 
plausibility, and which^ therefore, merits brief notice. It is asked, 
" If millowners were not conscious of some unsoundness in their 
system, would they have patiently submitted to a legalised inspection 
and espionage, such as exists over no other dass of the community ? " 
The answer to this has been already given ; the master^manufiftcturfrs 
never organized themi^lves into a body, never acted together, and never 
looked upon themselves as forming a class or order. However annoyed 
they may have been individually^ they had no means of protesting col- 
lectively ; they had no influence in the Legislature^ and no available 
means of making an appeal to their fellow-countrymen^ Many of 

D 2 
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them, in the fall consciousness of innocence, courted inspection, being 
convinced that the results of every inquiry would only tend to restore 
them to that place in the estimation of their countrymen of which 
they had been unjustly deprived. They forgot that inspectors once 
appointed would have substantial reasons for endeavouring to procure 
the continuance of their office, and would, therefore, be interested in 
keeping up the belief that there was something peculiar to the factory 
system which required authoritative supervision and parliamentary 
interference. That they are no more satisfied with the results than the 
operatives are is pretty apparent, but no small portion of the blame 
rests upon themselves. The reports of the commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the condition of children in mines and metal-manufttctures 
establish a case of greater hardship and suffering to the children engaged 
in these pursuits than the assailants of fi&ctories ever invented; but, in 
these cases, no attempt has been made to establish a system of inspec- 
tion, for reasons which need not here be discussed, as they are perfectly 
obvious to every person of common understanding.* 

* As this work is likely to fall into the hands of mimy persons who have not 
had an opportunity of learning the nature of mule-spinning, we deem it right to 
insert here a descriptioa of the process, illustrated by a wood-cut. 

Mule-spinning belongs both to the cotton and to the short-wool manu&cture, 
but in the fbnner is botii more extensive and more interesting. 

Let the reader imagine ^^ii^gftlf in the room, a part of which is represented in 
the accompanying cut {MefronHipUee)^ and it is probable that the circumstances 
worthy of his notice will present themselves in nearly the following order. He 
will see a carriage about a yard in height, and of very considerable length, 
varying in difEerent mUls, bearing a row of spindles between its upper rails ; it 
has generally three wheels, which traverse on the same number of iron guiding 
bars, so as to allow of its drawing on, to a distance of more than four feet from 
the stationary frame ; as it recedes from the frame, it draws with it and elon- 
gates the threads or rather rovings deliyered to it through rollers, by a series of 
bobbins in the creels or stationary rails. The threads as they are cdongated are 
twisted by the spindles, and, should any of them break, it is the duty of a boy or 
' girl, called a piecener, to join the disunited ends as the carriage moves from the 
upright frame. A girl in the act of piecing the yam is represented in the cut. 
When the carriage has receded to its frdl extent, the spindles continue to revolve 
until the requisite quantity of twist is communicatedrto the yam. The spinner 
then causes the spindles to revolve backwards until he has unwound the portion 
of thread which has coiled spirally round it from the point to the nose of the cop, 
and at the same time he lowers a fidler wire, supported by hooks, as seen in the 
cut, so as to regulate the winding of the yam on the cop in a proper spiraL 
There is great nicety required in regulating the pushing back of the carriage* for 
it is necessary that its rate of traveling should be commensurate with the revo- 
lution of the spindles. Three simultaneous and delicate movements have thus 
to be effected by the spinner as the carriage returns ; he must guide the faller 
wire so as to ensure the regular winding of the yam on the cop ; he must regu- 
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late the Ktatiou of the apindlea, of which there are often a thousand to one 
nmle ; and he mnat push the cairitige at such a rate ai to supply precisely the 
exact amount of yarn that the spindleB can tahe up. 

The little pieceneis can only take up the ends when the carriage is within a 
foot or two of Ihe deliyeiing roller, and diey have therefore an interval of rest 
while the carriages traTerae backwards and forwards. The spinner, too, has a 
brief respite while die carria^ is moTii^ outwards from the frame. The time 
taken to make ft stretch, that is, to draw out a thiead equal in length to the 
range of the carriage, increases with the fineness of the yam, and varies also 
according to the completeness of the machinery and the skill of the opera- 
tive. The breaking of the threads depends not merely on the machinery, but to 
a T^y great extent on the atmosphere and temperature. We were in a "lill 
dming the prersltnce of a sharp drying east wind, and found that it produced 
such an efiect on the fibres of the cotton, that the threads broke faster than the 
pieceners could mend them, and that the spinning of very high numbers at such 
a time was all but impoiuble. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB SMPLOTMBNT OV WOMKN IN FACT0RIB6. 

Ths wom«a employed in factmes are for the moat part oaUed " Tenters," 
ft contractiott of '* Attenders,** and thmr name pretty aocwately deacribee 
their employment, which is simply to pay attention to the working oi 
the machine-frames, to stop them when they are going wrong, and to 
set them again to work when ^the error is rectified. Except in ''bat- 
ting," which is a rare operation, and totally independent of machinery, 
no women in a cotton-mill has to perform any work more laborious than 
that of a shopkeeper ; and certainly there are few females in a mill 
whose labour is one-half so laborious or one-tenth so vexatious as that 
of an attendant in a haberdasher's shop during the busy season. It is 
notorious that females prefer employment in the mill to domestic servi- 
tude ; and so forcibly was this felt by the Trades- Unionists, that they 
attempted to get up a clamour on the treatment of female servants, and 
to bring the domestic economy of private houses within the scope of the 
Factory Act. These facts are sufficiently notorious; and hence we 
rarely find the enemies of factories specifying any particular operation 
as painful or injurious, but limiting themselves to vague declarations 
respecting '* dust," " heat," " toil," and *' noise." Let us take these 
grievances seriatim. 

The only process likely to produce dust is ** cleaning and carding,*' 
but in most of the mills the particles of dust are removed by the action 
of a fan which completely obviates every inconvenience. " Heat" is only 
employed in one process, *' spinning," and only in the spinning of the 
high numbers, that is, of the finer kinds of yam ; in the rooms where 
this process is conducted an equable temperature of from 70 to 80 de- 
grees is maintained, but never beyond that range, and this is a measure 
of heat of which no one would dream of seriously making complaint. 
"Toil" is only applicable to one process, "spinning;" but all the spin- 
ners are full-grown men, and therefore this has nothing to say to the 
subject. " Noise" is only heard in the weaving-shed, where the rattle 
of the shuttles, set in motion by power, is very stimning until the ears 
get used to it. We have, however, conversed with many of the ope- 
ratives, and they unanimously declared that they did not find the noise 
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al all painfiil. It eertaiiilj it rery dnagreeaUc to m c&muik ym^tae, aai 
so n the tamnlt of a crowded tiioroi^hfare m London^ wliicb» indeed, 
is much the louder nuisance of the two. 

In the heated rooms for fine spaaung the labour of the piecers ia less 
Ihaa IB the roomi where kwer fiumbtn are spvn* bccaase the carriagea 
ttar^ more slo^^ witii the yam, and tima racreased heat is compen^ 
sated hy diminiihed toil. The danger of taking cold by passing sod- 
daily from a. heated room into the open air is obviated by having an 
airte-room wtiae the females can partiBlly dunige their dress. In 
Taylor's mill, near Preston, the taatSte operatives have neat presses for 
keeping soch changes of app«rel, and the room where they are kq^ ia 
pientifolly siqiplied with all suitaiUe conveniences for cleanhnesa. The 
best proof of the healthiness of £itetory em{^oyment is the aspect of the 
persons engaged in it. Mr. Senior says : — 

" The general impression on us all as to the efieets oi htitorj k^ 
hour has been unexpectedly fKvonrable. The factory workpeople in the 
country districts are the plumpest, best*clothed, and healthiest-lookiog 
persona of the labouring class that I have ever seen. The gurls, es^pe^ 
ciaUy, are fiir more good-looking (and good looks, are fair evidence ei 
health and spirits) than the danghters of agricultural laboorers» The 
wages earned per fieanily are more than doul^ those of the south. We 
emmaned at Egerton three of the Bledlow pauper migrants. Bemg 
fresh to the trade, they cannot be very expert ; yet one £ftmily earned 
£1 19s. 6d. ; another^ £2 Ida* 6d. ; and the other, £1 166. per week. 
At Hyde we saw ancrther. They had six children, under 13 yeurs ; and 
yet the earnings of the fitther and two elder children were dOs. a wedc. 
All these frmilies live in houses to which a Gloucest^shire cottage 
would be a mere outhouse." 

This, however, is the case only in die rural factories, the only places 
where the &ctory system can fedrly be tested by its own merits. In the 
g^reat towns the factories have had to contend with all the nmaancea which 
an increase of population beyond the due limits of accommodation moat 
necessarily produce. In fact the £ew attempts made to support the 
charges against factories by statistical tables are all based on the sup- 
position that the great-town nuisance ia identical or connected with the 
faetory system. Hence visitors to Manchester make the donUe blunder 
of believing that all its worldng-dassea belong to the factory popi^ 
lirtion, and that all the health and misoottduct they witneaa aaaong 
females of the lower rank in that town may be ascribed to the iMtory 
system* The question of health in the milla is settled by a. reference to 
the rural factories, and to that of morala we thaUH devote a separate 
chapter ; but in the mean time we shall idiow good reason for believing 
that the worst evils belonging to the sanitary and moral conation of 
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Manchester have ariaen from the glaring defects of its domestic accom* 
modations, and the almost total absence of means in several districts 
for cleanliness, ventilation, and drainage. 

There is probably no part of Britain in which the manorial rights of 
the old feudal system exist in such rigid force as Manchester, and present 
so many obstacles to an extensive and jadidons system of mmucipal 
regulations. In no town in the world probably has population accmnu* 
lated so rapidly ; and the means of accommodation not having increased 
in anything like the same proportion, the lodgings and dwelling-houses 
of the poor are about as bad as they possibly can be. This evil is not 
peculiar to Manchester ; its very worst streets, lanes, and alleys are 
easDy matched in Liverpool, in the liberties of Dublin, and in many parts 
of London. It is doubtful whether Manchester could exhibit anything 
worse than the Rookery in St. Giles's, than many districts in Rotherhithe, 
Wapping, and Ratcliff-highway ; and most assuredly it contains nothing 
at all approaching in misery and contamination to the wynds and ven- 
nels of Glasgow or closes of Edinburgh. Still there are localities in 
Manchester which it is a disgrace to have existing in the midst of a 
civilized community. One street was erected along the course of a 
filthy ditch for the convenience of excavating cellarage, the ceUars being 
designed, not for lumber, but for the reception of human beings. Many 
streets are unpaved, with a dunghill or pond in the middle ; the houses 
are built back to back, without ventilation or drainage, and whole fiuni^ 
lies occupy each a comer of a cellar or garret. In these crowded 
and filthy lodging-houses, delicacy, the great safeguard of chastity, is 
utterly destroyed, and the young are early initiated into mysteries which 
prepare them for a life of guilt and sufifering. These localities are hot- 
beds of physical disease and moral pollution ; they cannot be visited by 
any save those who possess the firmest of hearts and the strongest of 
stomachs ; they are a positive disgrace to a Christian land. The visitors 
to Manchester can see the denizens of these shocking haunts of disease 
and depravity more commonly in the streets than the sound and healthy 
portion of the population, and hence, great as the evil is confessedly, it 
is much exaggerated in appearance by fortuitous circumstances. 

No one denies these fearful evils ; but, in the name of common sense, 
what earthly connection have they with the factory system? They 
are the obvious results of imperfect policy, incomplete municipal regu- 
lations, the want of a building act, the high price of building ground, 
and the legal difficulties which impede the purchase and leasing of land 
in small quantities in England. No such evils are found in the rural 
factories : the dwellings erected for the operatives at Hyde, Tnrton, 
Eg^rton, Quarry Bank, Rawtenstall, Labden, and many other such 
places, are as convenient in themselves, as comfortably famished, as 
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well provided with the requisitefl for cleanliness and decency^ and 
possess apartments for separating the sexes to as great an extent, as 
the houses of middling shopkeepers in our large towns. It would be 
utterly absurd to ei^ct that manufacturers residing in towns should 
make similar provision for the residences of the persons they employ ; 
many of them have made the attempt, but the economy of a great town 
is so different from that of a quiet village, that the experiment has not 
been very successful. There can be no doubt that the sanitary and 
moral condition of Manchester, and, indeed, of most of our large towns, 
has been grievously injured by the accmnulation of inhabitants, out of 
all proportion greater than the means of accommodation ; but this evil 
is not the result of the factory system : it is produced by circumstances 
over which those interested in the factory system cannot, by possibility, 
exercise any control.* But |this is not all. When we examine closely 
the returns of sickness and immorality in Manchester, we shall soon 
find that far the greater part of the amount is totally unconnected with 
the factory population. Mr. Senior's evidence on the subject of the 
general health of the females employed in the factories is quite de- 
cisive : — 

" We tried an experiment as to the comparative appearance of differ- 
ent classes of the Manchester population. We went last Sunday to 
the great Sunday-school in fiennett-street, where we found about 300 
girls in one large room. We desired, first, all the carders to stand up 
alone, then all the piecers, then all the reelers, and so on through the 
various d^mrtments. Then we desired all those not employed in 
fiftctories to stand up ; then all those employed in factories ; and on each 
of these trials not one of us could perceive the least difierence between 
the apparent health of the different classes of factory children, or be- 
tween the children employed in factories and those not so employed." 

In a report of the cases brought before the police of Manchester, on 
Saturdays and Sundays (described as the great days of crime in this 
part of Uie country), from the 22nd of January to the 15th of June, 1842, 
presented by Sir Charles Shaw to the British Association, during its 
meeting at Manchester, it appeared that the total number amounted to 
646, and of these only 17 were factory operatives. Mr.Tufiiell made 
particular inquiries into the charge of illicit amours and intrigues be- 
tween the factory girls and their superiors, and he thus states the result 
of his investigations :•— •" The whole current of testimony goes to prove 
that the charges made against cotton-factories, on the ground of immo- 
rality, are calumnies." 

* We shall subsequently show that the increase of church and chapel aocom^ 
modation in the mauu&cturing district has more than doubled in propartion to 
the increase of population. 
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On this subject maay of the opponents of factories, periu^ most of 
tkem, faaEve lomcd their optnions independent of endenee. They i^esk 
as if men and woven were herded together the whole day, snhject to 
no superintendence^ with opportnnities and facilities Iw lic^itioas con- 
fersttfcion. Now, conversation in a null is all bat j^tysicidly impossible ; 
ibe operatives are sqparated from each odier by frexnea of woAaag 
machiaery which]reqaire their constant attendance, and the overseen 
would soon dismiss tenters who abandoned the care of tiicir frames to 
indttlge in idle talk. On this subject it is not easy to obtain any acca- 
fate infmnation in town fMtories, because it is impossMe for the 
masters to have a strict surveintmee over operatives whose dwellings are 
dispersed over a wide and crowded rar&ce. In the coantry milk k is 
possftle to make some approach to accnracy, and here the retoms 
show that seductions are of rare occurrence; that they xam&y take 
place in the evenings after work, when they do occm* ; and tint, in nine 
cases oat of ten^ the seducers do not belong to the same null as the 
seduced. 

Aboot fcMTty tiiousand strangers arrive weekly in If uichester by rail* 
ways and other means of conveyance ; such an influx must necessarily 
have a perturbating eflect on the tables of crime and mcnrtality, for a 
very large proportion must become tenants of die low and filthy lodging- 
bonses^ whore both die sexes are indiscriminatdy haddled together, 
and where there can be no doubt that crimes and profligacy of every 
description are both planned and perpetrated. In the Statistics of tlie 
Manchester Police for the year 1841, we find lOd lodging-houses re- 
tamed as places where both sexes rieep indiscriminate together, and 
91 mendicant lodging-houses. But this nuisance exists to a still greater 
extent in London, Liverpool, and Glasgow, and in the lodging-houses 
frequented by the travelling poor along the main roads of England. 
It is sad to find that this want of domestic accommodation, and of 
means for separating the sexes, exists not merely in large towns, wlwre 
the great value of ground, the expense of building, and many ^milar 
causes^ may render the evil to some extent unavoidable; but it also 
prevatb to a frightful extent among the agricultural population of the 
aootii of England, where it is wholly inexcusable. On this subject 
we take the following extract from die " Report into the State ci the 
Agrici:dtQral Population," recently puUi^d under Ite aathority of 
Parliament, and it will be seen that want of dcwaestic acoomroodation 
as neeessar% produces disease and crime in the country as in te 

towns :— 

*' With reference to the subject of lodging, Mr. Phelps^ an agent of 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, says, — 

" ' I was engaged in taking the late census in Bremhill parish, and 
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in one case, in Stocfie^, I lownd tw^nly^mne people Hvin^imder one roof ; 
amongst tl i cai were married men aftd women, and jonng people of 
near! J* afl ages. In Sta^y it is not at all uncommon for a wbole fataSfy 
to i^eep in tlie same room. The number of bastards in that plaee is 
very great ; the mimber of unmarried women is greater than tihat in ^ 
neighbomng ][^aee8. I don't tMnk this state of things is attributable 
to the women wording in the fields, but more to the want of proper 
accommodation in the cottages/ 

" The Hon. and Rev. S. Godolphin Osborne, rector of Brjransteii; 
near Bkmdford, in Dorsetshire, says^— y 

" * To say nothing of tiie physical injury done to hirasdf (t^pr&boura) 
and his femily from the want, in most instances, of anything lyce proper 
drainage without his dw^Iing, and the foul air which they are eompefied 
to breathe from liie toe confined space of the dwefling witinn, from 
infancy to puberty his children, for the most part, sleep in the same room 
with his wife and himsetf ; and whatever attempts at decency may be 
made (and I have seen many most mgenions and praiseworthy attempts), 
stiH there is the fact of the old and young, married and unmarried, of 
both sexes, all herded together in one and the same sleeping apartment. 
Within the last year I saw, in a room about 13 feet square, three beds ; 
on the first lay the uHyther, a widow, dying of consumption ; on the 
second, two unmarried daughters, one IS years of age, the other 12; 
on the third, a young married couple, whom I myself had married two 
days before. A married woman of thorough good diaracter told me, 
a few weeks ago, that on her confinement^ so crowded with children is 
her one room, they are obhged to put her on the floor in the middle of 
the room, that they may pay her the requisite attention : she spoke ci 
this as, to her, the most painful part of tlmt her hour of trial. I do 
not choose to put on paper the disgusting scenes that I have known to 
occur from this promiscuous crowding of the sexes together. Seeing, 
however, to what the mind of the young female is exposed from her 
very childhood, I have long ceased to wonder at the otherwise seeming 
precocious licentiousness of conversation which may be heard in every 
field where many of the young are at work together. Early robbed by 
circumstances of much of that pmrity which is her honour's safest 
guard, field-work lends a finish to the mischief.' 

" Mr. Spooner, of Blandford, surgeon, says, — 

" ' GeneraHy the cottages are too small for the families living in 
them, and tend to produce and aggravate disease, from the inmates 
living so closely together. Two years ago typhus fever occurred in a 
neighbouring parish, which I attended ; there was oiie cottage I at- 
tended which consisted of one room on the ground floor^ and two small 
bedrooms up stairs. In this cottage lived an old man, with his wile. 
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his two daughters (iniddle*aged women), and his son and wife, with 
three children— in all, ten individuals. The whole family had the fever, 
some of them very severely. The son's wife, with two of her children, 
were on a hed in an onthonse ; in the outhouse was a weU^ and a large 
tub containing pigs' victuals, and was the general receptacle for every- 
thing* The floor was earthen, with no ceiling but the thatch of the 
roof. In the same village there were more than forty cases of typhus, 
and the spread of the disease must be attributed to the people living so 
densely packed together.' '* 

The statistics of the rural factories unquestionably show that the 
operatives eng^aged in them are superior to the general average of the 
entire population of Great Britain, both in their sanitary and moral 
condition. The unfavourable contrast oflered by the population of 
manufacturing towns has been now shown not to result from the factory 
system, but from other causes quite unconnected with it,— causes which 
are as rife in the agricultural as in the manufacturing districts, and 
which in both places produce alike the same calamitous results : — 

" That licentiousness esdsts, to any great extent, amongst the factory 
population is quite inconsistent with the fact of the comparativel sma 11 
number of illegitimate children chargeable to the parish in the manu- 
feusturing districts generally, and particularly in those parts where the 
population is exclusively employed in the feustories. 

" It appears from the Report of the Poor Law Commissioners for 
1836, that the number of chargeable bastards in Lancashire is anfy one 
to every 425 of the pcpukUtan^'whTlBt in many of the agricultural counties 
in England there is one to every 200; in Herefordshire, one to every 
108; and in Westmorland, one to every 89 of the population. In 
Wales the number of bastards, in proportion to the population, is 
greater than in England, and in one county, Radnor, they amount to 
one in 59. 

** The average for all England is one in 215 of the population. 

for Wales 200 

Consequently the number of chargeable bastards in Lancashire* is 
only one-half of the average of the kingdom. 

" By the same returns we find a similar result in the West Riding, 

or the manufacturing part, of Yorkshire, as compared to the two other 

Ridings : — 

" East Riding, one bastard to 130 of the population. 

North Riding, one .. to 127 

West Riding, one .. to 252 

* We are aware that the return in the Almanac gives a much lai^ier number 
of lUegitimAte children as being bom in Lancashire. We are not aware, how- 
ever, of any public means of ascertainmg how many illegitimate childxm are 
horn, but those chargeable are known, and about these there can be no mistake. 
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" It appears, also, that in Stockport, the population of which is prin- 
cipally employed in the mills, the number of bastards bom to factory 
.females is in the proportion of one-third only to those bom to women 
not working in the factories/' * 

" The return from the Penitentiary of Manchester presents an 
equally favourable result : — * We learn from this how for the ranks of 
prostitution are recruited from factory girls, in proportion to other 
classes. It will be seen that only eight out of fifty (then in the house) 
proceeded from factories, whilst the overwhelming proportion of 29 out 
of the whole 50 have been in service. This result agrees with what we 
believe is common in other towns/ ** — Factory Sup, Rep,, p. 298. 

" Connected immediately with this part of the evidence, it may be 
mentioned that the number of children resulting from the marriages of 
women employed in factories is equal to that of women not so em- 
ployed/* — Sup. Rep,, p. 298. 

" We do not consider these facts as arguing any extraordinary de- 
gree of virtue amongst women working in foctories: they spring, as a 
natural consequence, from marriages taking place at an early age, which 
. is generally the case where the means of livelihood are of easy attain- 
ment. But when we see, in the same towns, where the means of live- 
lihood are equally easy to all people, that the factory females fmnish a 
smaller proportion to the ranks of prostitution, and to the number of 
bastards, than any other class, it cannot be denied that the statements 
to their prejudice are proved to be without foundation.". 

There are, indeed, serious evils connected with the employment of 
women in factories, and, indeed, ever3rwhere save in their own homes, 
which must not be passed over without notice. The girl employed all 
day in the factory has little opportunity of learning the details of domes- 
tic economy and of the management of a household. When she majries 
she is far from being well qualified to fulfil the duties of a wife and a 
mother, and she often neglects both from not being taught how to set 
about them. But even in this respect the factory girls are superior to 
the female agricultural labourers of Wilts, Devon, and Dorset, of whom 
Mr. Commissioner Austin declares :-*- 

" Generally, even where they have been taught to read and write, the 
women of the agricultural labouring class are in a state of ignorance 
affecting the daily welfare and comfort of their famihes. Ignorance of 
the commonest things, needlework, cooking, and other matters of do- 
mestic economy, is described as universally prevalent ; and, when any 
knowledge of such things is possessed by the wife of a labourer, it is 
generally to be traced to the circumstance of her having before marriage 

♦ Analysis of Factory Report, p. 25. 
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Ihred as a aerrant in a farmhoase or daewhere. A girl brong^ up in 
a cottage until she marriea is gencraUy ignorant of neaiiy emytlun^ 
she ongiit to be aoqnatnted mth for the coinlbitaUe and eoonomic nut- 
nageinent of a cottage. The effects of snch ignorance are 9tetk m many 
waya« but in no one more striking tinn its hindering giiis from going 
oat to service, as they are not capable of do«g any^ingtiat is reqaired 
in % family of a better description. The further eSkct of tiiis is, that^ 
not being able to itnd a place, a yoong woman goes into the fields to 
labour, with which aids all dwnoe of improving her position ; she 
marries and Mngs up her daughters in the same ignorance, and their 
lives are a repetition of her own." 

The ignorance of domestic economy amongst the operatives is much 
greater in the towns than in the rural fM^tories, A lady, whose letter 
will be appended to this chapter, has described the cottages of the ope- 
ratives attached to the factories of Torton and Blgerton, which it would 
be unjust to anticipate here or weaken by comment. 

As females may earn from ds. to 21s. per week in the mills, this 
rate of wages frequently leads thiem to continue working in the factory 
afiber marriage ; many of them do so in an advanced state of {Hregnancy, 
and far too early after their recovery from a confinement. Their chil- 
dren are entrusted to the care of a hired servant, generally a little girl 
not much older than themselves, and are thus exposed to numerous ac- 
cidents and dangers. The number of lost children found by the police 
in Manchester, and restored to their parents, during one year, amounted 
to 2730. From Commissioner Austin's rqport it appears that thn evil 
is as rife in the agricidtural as in the manufrMsturing districts :•— 

V Thore are other consequences, however, resulting from the womm 
working in the fields^ besides those affecting their own physical or moral 
conditi<m, and these consist in certain disadvantages to her frumly. 

" When the mother of young children is absent from home, the whole 
or the greater part of the day, the mischief to them is very great. Hiey 
are neglected in every way, morally and physically. Under the most 
fieivourable circumstances, they may be left in the care of a grandmother 
or aunt ; but the more common way is to leave them in the custody of 
the eldest boy or girl, of eight or nine years old, or in that ci a girl of the 
same age, or a httle older, hired for the purpose. Sometimes, however, 
her children are locked up in the cottage, without anybody to take 
charge of them at all. Where a girl is hired to take care of children, 
she is paid about 9d. a- week, and has her food besides, which is a serious 
deduction from the wages of the woman at work. 

" When children are locked up by themselves, sometimes the most fatal 
accidents happen, those from fire amongst others. One woman, accus- 
tomed all her life to work in the fields, and a most excellent specimen 
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of her class, industrioas^ careful, and tfanring, and harmg, moreover, 
a large family, told me — ' I have always leit my children to themaehres, 
and, God be praised ! nothing has ever haj^ned to Hion, tiiough I h^we 
thought it dangerous. I have many a time come home and have 
thonght it a mercy to find nothing has h^pened to them/ 

" In addition to the dangers of leaving children to tfaemadves, there 
is the ffuiha: evil, that they are not taken care of as young chikbrea 
should be. They are left without any contr<d over their conduct the 
whole day, uid without instruction or example of any land. When left 
in the care of a child older than themselves, the case is hardly better. 
No child (height cr ten years can feel the responsibility of such a charge, 
or be able to attend to cluldren, as far as forming their miiMto, or keeping 
them from indulgii^ in mischievous iHX>pen6ities. In more than one 
case it was represented to mCi by women working out of doors, that 
leaving their children without anybody to attend properly to them was 
the worst part of their employment : the children, they said, were 
always in a state of dirt ; they destroyed more victuals than they ate ; 
they tore their clothes ; and there were no means of their learning any- 
thing. When the child is old enough, and it can be afforded, it is sent 
to school for the day, which is a great relief to the modier ; but this 
cannot be the case with very young children. Sometimes a mother wiU 
take her children^ who are strong enough to walk so £eu-, with her to her 
work, and they are kept in her sight all day long, but thiir is very rarely 
the case. 

*' To a certain extent, also, the husband is a mxSksr&r from his wife's 
absence from home. There is not the same order in the cottage, nor 
the same attention paid to his comforts, as when his wife remaios at 
home all day. On returning from her labour she has to look aft^ her 
children, and her husband may have to wait for his supper. He may 
come home tired and wet ; he finds his wife has arrived just before him; 
she must give her attention to the children ; there is no fire, no supper, 
no comfort, and he goes to the beer-shop. 

" When a woman is much employed out of doors, many things in the 
domestic economy are neglected ; particularly such things as require 
frequent attention. Her own clothes and those oi her husband and 
feunily are rarely in such cases properly attended to.'* 



" My nxAR Ellbn, 
" Now that I am settled quietly at home I will fulfil my promise, and 
try to give you some idea of the state of the factory population, as it 
aj^peared to me during my recent visit to the north of England. I need 
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not remind yoa of the statements pat forward in the newspapers, rela- 
tive to the miserable condition of the operatives, and the tyranny of 
their masters, for they made such an impression on me that it was with 
relactanoe I consented to go to Lancashire ; indeed these misrepresen- 
tations are quite general, and people believe them without knowing 
why or wherefore. As an instance: just before starting I was at a 
large dinner party, at the west end of the town, and seated next a 
gentleman who is considered a very clever and intelligent man. In the 
coarse of conversation I mentioned that I was going to Lancashire. 
He stared, and asked, ' What on earth could take me there ? That 
he would as soon think of going to St. Giles's ; that it was a horrid 
place— factories all over ; that the people, from starvation, oppression, 
-and over- work, had almost lost the form of humanity; and that the 
millowners were a bloated, pampered race, feeding on the very vitals 
of iheir workpeople.' I answered, that ' This was a dreadful state of 
things;' and asked, ' In what part he had seen such misery?' He 
replied, that ' he had never seen it, but that he had been told that it 
existed ; and that for his part he never had been in the manufacturing 
districts, and that he never would.' This gentleman was one of the very 
numerous body of people who spread reports without ever taking the 
trouble of inquiring if they be true or false. 

^' I will pass over my journey as having nothing to do with the sub- 
ject of this letter, and ask you to accompany me on my first visit to a 
cotton-mill. Were I competent to the task, which I am not, it would 
be useless for me to describe to you the nature of factory- work ; it is 
one of those things of which it is impossible to form any notion by 
explanation or description, and which requires a minute and personal 
examination to be at all able to comprehend. I found the mill, a large 
building, with a wide, stone staircase, easy of ascent, and very clean. 
The working-rooms are spacious, well ventilated and lofty, kept at an 
equable temperature, and, like all parts of the hctary, exceedingly clean. 
There are a number of windows in each room, indeed so many that I 
wondered if they had any window-duty to pay. I particularly noticed 
that there was no crowding of the workpeople, for the machines occupy 
so much room as to make it impossible ; each operative has his or her 
range to superintend, and there is rarely any occasion for them to come 
in contact with one another. 

" I spent some time looking at the machines, the motion and shape 
of which I can best give you my notion of calling gracefiil ; one in 
particular delighted me : I believe it is called the * mule-carriage ;' it 
recedes, and then returns so gracefully that I was almost going to say 
that the effect was picturesque, but this I know you would laugh at ; 
however, I can assure you that the brightness of the machinery, which 
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looks like steel, and the reg^arity of its motions, produce a tout ensemble 
which has a novel and striking effect. It seems to me that the machines 
can do everything hat speak. It has heen asserted, and is generally 
helieved, that the operatives, while at work, are ohliged to assume pain- 
ful and' iiftnatural attitudes, and that these attitudes, from daily repeti- 
tion, gi%duft]iy settle into confirmed deformity. This is most untrue^ 
for the heaviest part of the lahour is executed hy the steam-engine or 
water-wheel, and it is watchfulness and care, not hodily exertion, that 
is required from the operative; this care consists in seeing that the 
machinery acts, and in no instance did I see any one in a constrained 
or painful position. Although they have little or no hodily lahour, yet 
the attention which they have to hestow on their employment prevents 
any conversation going on. This, I think, is an advantage, where per- 
sons of hoth sexes work in the same room. 

" The propriety of demeanour and appearance of the operatives 
cannot fail to impress a visitor most favourahly. I observed that great 
care had heen bestowed upon the ' boxing up' of dangerous machinery, 
and was told that accidents were very rare, and that, when they did 
occur, they were the * result of the greatest stupidity or negligence/ 
After examining everything, I came to the conclusion that the nature of 
factory labour would have no deteriorating effect on those engaged in 
it ; in which opinion I was confirmed by seeing the healthy appearance 
of the operatives about me. Many girls were at work, and all — I may 
say all, for I saw no exceptions — ^looked healthy and happy. Their ages 
I should think varied from fourteen to three or four and twenty ; one I 
particularly noticed, she was of the middle height ; I think it would 
be no easy matter to match her cheeks and arms ; you never saw a 
milkmaid more ruddy. I spoke to her, and was answered with the 
utmost civility and propriety. She said that she ' had been at the mill 
for nine years ;' that she never had had a day's sickness, and that ' most 
of the girls of her acquaintance had equally good health.' This I could 
easily believe on looking round, for they all seemed hearty and com- 
fortable. On going into the mill the females take off their clothes in a 
room assigned them for the purpose, put on a working dress, and, when 
the day's labour is over, resume their walking dress in which they go 
home. I noticed that, although in working costume, almost every girl 
had on a bead necklace : this, I suppose, they retained from a very 
pardonable feeling of vanity. 

" I believe the average wages of the young women employed varies 
from eight to nine ^hillings a week, and the younger girls and boya 
from five to seven. If an operative has a number of children, he 
generally endeavours to procure employment for them at the mill 
where he works, and their united earnings make them yery comfortable. 
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In coontiy foctoriefi (which I am describing) the mother of the fiamily 
seldom goes to work, but remains at home to take care of the house, 
mind the infantj and prepare the meals for her husband and elder 
children. 

" Some who live at a distance from the mill bring their dinner with 
them, and have their tea brought them by a jonnger brother or sister ; 
bat those who Uve near generally go home to their meals. The miU 
proprietors^ in many instances, have built small houses very near- their 
factories, which the people rent, and thus have but a short distance to 
go either to work or meals. I remember one day meeting a party of 
boys, about twelve in number, playing about the mill between the 
hours of twelve and one, which is allowed them for dinner. Each boy 
had in his hand an immense piece of what he called ' apple pastry.' It 
was composed of thick crust top and bottom, and layers of apples 
between. They were full of glee, eating away, laughing, and talking. 
I stopped and spoke to them; they said that they lived at some 
distance from the mill, and had brought their dinner widi them, which 
they wore then eating; that their parents were hand-loom weavers, and 
worked at home. I asked whether they ' would rather work with their 
Others or at the mill.' They replied, unanimously, ' At the miU, for there 
we know what time we have to work, and when to stop ; but at home 
we have to go on and on, and hardly earn anything.' I asked. ' how 
many meals a day they had, and what each was composed of/ One 
boy, who acted as spokesman for the rest, replied, ' Why, in the morn- 
ing, before, going to work, we have tea and battered cakes ; for dinner, 
we have either pastry, like this,' holding it up, ' or meat ; in the even- 
ing they bring us tea and battered cakes again ; and at night, when 
we go home from work, we get milk and porridge.' They ran off 
laughing, thinking, no doubt, that I had detained them quite long 
enough. Farther on I saw a man seated on some stones, with a little 
tray, covered with a white napkin, on his knees ; on this tray was a 
large meat pie — I think mutton, by its appearance — from which he 
was cutting pieces, and transferring them to his plate ; a jug stood 
near, which I supposed to contain beer, but on inquiry I found it was 
coffee ; and a few steps back a neat, tidy woman was leaning against a 
hedge, viewing, with great satisfaction, the inroads which the man was 
making on the pie. They were man and wife ; but, as they lived some 
distance from the mill where he worked, the good woman had brought 
her husband for his dinner the pie which I found him enjoying. I 
thought what a great deal of pity has been thrown away upon these people, 
who seem to enjoy every comfort, while our unfortunate Irish peasantry 
think themselves happy if they can get enough potatoes to supply the 
craving of nature^ and to whom the taste of meat is unknown. Feeling 
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pretty well satisfied that the operatives and their children did not snffer^ 
much from hunger, I next felt anxious to see the interior of the cot- 
tages. These cottages form quite a village, and have been built by the 
proprietor of the miU for the accommodation of his work-people, to 
whom he rents them at the very moderate rate of from 2s, 8d, to 
99. 4d, per week. I was informed by the operatives that permission 
to rent one of these cottages was regarded as a favour — ^that is, was a 
reward for good conduct and industry — and that any person guilty of 
vi^e or immorality would be immediately dismissed. The cottages are 
built of stone,, in a very open and airy situation ; they contain from four 
to six rooms each. The six-roomed cottages contain a parlour, kitchen, 
and little scullery, on the ground floor; upstairs, three bed-rooms.. 
The four-roomed cottages, — a kitchen, parlour, and two bed-rooms* 
Back premises, with suitable conveniences, are attached to each of them. 
I went into a great number of the cottages, and found them comfort- 
able and well furnished ; indeed, so much so as to occasion me great 
surprise. Some of the parlours were carpeted, and &U contained chairs, 
tables, pictures, and, generally, a clock in the corner* In one house I 
noticed a large sampler, elaborately worked; this was framed, and 
hanging over the chimney-piece : the woman of the house exhibited it 
with great pride — said that it was her daughter's work — ^that she had 
been for some years working at the factory, and was just then expect- 
ing her home to dinner. She told us that her husband, daughter, and 
two sons worked at the mill ; that their united earnings made them 
very comfortable, 'indeed, they wanted for nothing.' The kitchen 
grates particularly attracted my attention, they were so large, and each 
had an oven and boiler attached to it : indeed, one of the great blessings 
that these people enjoy is good fires ; these they have in perfection, 
and at a very cheap rate; I beUeve they buy copl at, as low as five 
shillings a ton. The blazing fires in every house add greatly to the 
appearance of comfort, and no doubt contribute to the health of the 
people, as well as materially assisting in their culinary arrangements. 
In all the cottages we went up stairs to the bed-rooms, at the particular 
request of the good women, who seem to take a pride in letting visitors 
see the order and neatness in which everything is kept. The beds were 
very comfortable, — ^had, generally, curtains of striped blue-and-white 
calico, good warm blankets, and coarse but very white sheets. There 
were, generally, chests of drawers, containing the wardrobes of the 
families, and many cap- boxes, which, on peeping into, we saw were full 
of some very smart head-dresses for the wives and daughters. The 
boys and girls of the family always occupied different rooms, the parents 
managing to stow away the younger children in their own apartment. 
I understood that this was a point up<m which the landlords were very 

B 2 
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Btrict. la all the houses we saw Bibles, and in one or two some attempt 
at a bookcase ; the books were generally on religious subjects, and all 
of a strictly moral tendency. In one or two of the cottages we per- 
ceived, by the neatly-spread table, and the savoury smell which saluted 
us on entering, that preparations were being made for dinner, and, there- 
fore, declined proceeding up stairs, notwithstanding the assurance of 
the good woman ' that we were quite welcome.' Altogether there is 
nothing in these cottages, I assure you, to offend the most £euitidioas 
taste ; but, on the contrary, every visitor must feel gratified by the 
order, comfort, and cleanliness that are everywhere visible. 

" We next proceeded to another part of the village, and came to some 
small houses with gardens before the doors. In a comer of one of the 
gardens there were some beehives, and all about, neatly arranged, little 
flower beds. Into this house we went and found the mother surrounded 
by her young children. Her husband was one of the foremen in the 
neighbouring mill, and the furniture and general ai^ct of her house 
were even superior to what I have before described. She was herself 
a very nice person, with appearance and manners far superior to her 
station. I thought it likely that she had been lady's-maid or house- 
keeper in a gentleman's family before her marriage ; but no — ^from youth 
she had worked at the mill, and, I was told, was a fair specimen of the 
best class of the factory population. I have before mentioned that it is 
rare in country mills for married women to go to work, and you can 
easily imagine that the care of their house and children is quite enough 
for them. I went into a little back kitchen in this house, and saw a 
pan with, I should think, ten or a dozen large loaves in it ; they looked 
very tempting, and I asked for a slice. The good woman immediately 
cut a thick piece. I never have tasted better bread ; we praised it, and 
I asked if she would give me a loaf to bring to London. She seemed 
surprised at this request, but immediately replied 'with pleasure/ I 
explained that my reason for asking was to ' show it to my friends in 
London, who would not believe that the Lancashire operatives were so 
well off.' She seemed quite offended at this, and exclaimed, ' Oh dear, 
ma'am, I'm sure you shall have the loaf; we are by no means objects of 
pity.' This woman interested me very much ; her children were com- 
fortably dressed, and well-behaved. Altogether she had an air and 
deportment quite beyond anything you could expect. 

" The factory schools next engaged my attention. At these schools 
the children receive an education much superior to other portions of the 
working classes ; that they profit by it I am sure, for they look very 
intelligent, and answer any questions asked with a propriety of expres- 
sion which could not be surpassed in much higher ranks of life. I 
understood that great care was taken to procure campetent teachers, in 
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order that the hoars allowed the children for education may be improved 
to the utmost. Having visited and been much gratified with the schools 
in my neighbourhood^ we one day drove some miles to look at a school- 
house which a mill proprietor has just built for the use of the children 
employed in his factory. It was a beautiful day ; and, as we were enjoy- 
ing ourselves going along slowly, we met a number of persons, men, 
women, and children, dressed in their Sunday clothes, and walking on 
gaily. On asking the reason of so many going in procession, they 
told us that they were the operatives from a neighbouring mill; that 
their employer's eldest son had just come of age ; that they had all 
been invited to dine, and were to have great rejoicings to celebratQ,tbe 
event. They looked as happy and merry as possible. We stopped for 
a few hours at a friend's house, and were soon convinced that what had 
been told us relative to the rejoicings was no exaggeration, for we heard 
gun after gun fired, and various other sounds of festivity. My com- 
panion observed that it was very pleasing to see such good feeling 
between the masters and men. Our host replied that this was nothing 
unusual ; that the employers and employed met frequently ; and that, if 
we would accompany him and his wife that very evening to a tempe- 
rance tear party, we would have an opportunity of seeing the cordiality 
and good fellowship between the operatives and their employers. To 
the tea-party accordingly we went, and found a large room crowded 
with persons of both sexes, all from the mills. It was divided into 
compartments, something like pews in a church, holding eight or nine 
each ; a table in the middle covered with cups, saucers, teapots, plates of 
cake and bread and butter, and a lady presiding at each table. Every 
thing went oflF most orderly ; and, after the tea-things were cleared 
away, a gentleman, who had come some miles for the purpose, addressed 
the company, not in a condescending manner, but in a way that gave 
you an idea that they were all friends met together to exchange mutual 
good wishes, and encourage one another in the cause of temperance. 
The whole affair went off with as little breach of propriety, or even 
etiquette, as if it had been in a fashionable drawing-room ; no noise or 
confusion of any kind. Altogether, it was a very pleasing, sight to see 
the different ranks thus mixing together, and must, I am sure, encourage 
kindly feeling on both sides. 

" I believe we were on the subject of school, and, indeed, going to 
visit one, when thb procession of operatives interfered and caused this 
digression ; however, we went to the school, and I have never seen 
a more elegant or convenient building devoted to the purposes of edu- 
cation. It was well lighted, ventilated, and frimished with the best 
apparatus for being lighted with gas and heated with warm water. The 
cost must have been very considerable. The proprietors bear all the 
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expenses, but require the children to pay twopence a week for instmc- 
tion, which twopence they allow to accamulate as a reserve fiind, and 
pay back to each pupil at the age of twenty-one. The bo3r8 and girls 
have separate rooms^ and difierent teachers for each. The children 
looked remarkably neat, healthy, and intelligent. 

" Altogether this school was the most complete thing of the kind I 
ever saw, and convinced me that the proprietors must have the educa- 
tion and improvement of the children deeply at heart, when they go to 
such trouble and expense to attain it. 

" Now that I have seen the factory people at their work, in their 
cottages and in their schools, I am totally at a loss to account for the 
outcry that has been made against them. They are better clothed^ 
better fed, and better conducted than many other classes of working* 
people. The mill-owners, as fiar as I can judge, are most anxious tu 
contribute to their happiness and welfEU'e, and the operatives themselves 
seem quite contented with their situation. With respect to infant— or, 
more properly, juvenile — ^labour, I do not see how it can be dispensed 
with. I think twelve or fourteen is the age the law appoints for their 
admission to the mills^ and I have been told that they are often sent to 
work in the coal mines until they are old enough for the mills. The 
wages these children procure is absolutely necessary for their support, 
and were they depending on their parents they would not have their 
four meals a day, perhaps not one. In fact, I cannot object to a system 
which gives the comforts I have described, and which, while it pays 
for juvenile labour, provides food for the mind as well as the body. My 
opinion is, that, as long as the masses have to earn their bread by the 
sweat of their brows, we cannot expect to see them better ofF, more com- 
fortable, or more happy than the factory operatives of the North of 
England. 

** As my letter has now reached rather an unreasonable length, I will 
conclude, hoping, however, that your impressions about mills and null- 
owners will be somewhat altered by its perusal. 

*' Believe me, dear Ellen, 

" Most faithfully yours," 
&c. &c.^&c. 
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CHAPTER VI ^ 

SANITARY CONDITION OF THB FACTORY POPULATION. 

Many of the topics connected with this subject have been discussed in 
preceding chapters, but as the opponents of factories have frequently 
reiterated the charge/ that factory labour is injurious to health and de- 
structive of life, we shall meet the charge here by an array of statis- 
tical evidence, carefully compiled in the year 1837, premising only that 
it is admitted on all hands that the sanitary condition of the manufac- 
turing population has been ever since in a state of progressive improve- 
ment, except during the period when a commercial crisis of unparalleled 
severity and duration interrupted the course of the factory system and 
^read the mortality of destitution amongst the operatives. 



SICKNESS IN THE COTTON FACTORIES* LANCASHIRE. 
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Under 11 
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6.56 
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6.85 
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12.19 


9.29 
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4.13 


13.6 


6.16 


19.19 


— 41 „ 46 


6.09 


14.26 


14.67 


14.41 


46 „ 61 


7.18 


30.31 


20.34 


26.43 


— 61 „ 66 


3.47 


13.10 


16.76 


21.00 


— 66 „ 61 


12.68 


11.6 


15.75 


21.00 



We give only the return complete of the Lancashire cotton mills, on 
account of room, but we present our readers with the result of the whole, 
from the Analysis of the Evidence published by the Manchester Statis- 
tical Society, p. 14. 

Days' sickness. 
In the Staffordshire Potteries, up to the age of 61 years . . 9.3 per man. 

„ SilkMiUs 7.8 " 

.. Woollen ditto 7.08 ,, 
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DaTs' sickness. 

In the Flax Mills 5.9 per maiu 

„ Cotton Mills in Glasgow 5.6 ,» 

„ East India Company's servants 5.4 «, 

„ Labourers in Chatham Dockyard 5.38 „ 

„ Lancashire Cotton Mills 5.35 ,» 

t. Ditto do. do., ondertheageof 16 years. . 3.14 „ 

" In drawing out the above comparative tables, we have included only 
the male population of mills, because in the cases introduced for com- 
parison, males only are employed ; and because the time lost in accouche'^ 
mefUs renders the returns for females whoUy unavailable." — Analysis of 
the Evidence taken before the Factory Commissioners, Stc, pp, 13 and 14. 

It appears from the above table, that the number of days' sickness 
during the year is pretty nearly the same amongst the operatives of the 
Lancashire and Scotch Cotton Mills, and the Flax Mills, as amongst the 
labourers of the Dockyards and the servants of the East India Company. 

Respecting these last, Mr. Lees, who gives the evidence, replies to 
the question : — " Do you then consider that the East India Company's 
labourers, as a body of men, will have a better state of health, than an 
equal number of men taken from journeymen and labourers indiscrimi- 
nately ? Certainly — I still think, on the whole, they will be found to be 
more healthy than an equal number taken indiscriminately,** It may 
be remarked, also, that, taking the boys under 16, the sickness 
amounts to a mere trifle, 3.14 days' sickness per annum, being only 1 
per cent, on all of that age employed in all the Lancashire Cotton Mills. 
What private families in the higher ranks of life, numbering amongst 
them 100 boys, could boast a like exemption ? 

Let us now examine the tables as to the extent of sickness amongst 
all young persons of both sexes. By including the women from 16 to 
21 years, in the following table, we show a greater amount of sicknsss 
than really exists, for between those ages many are absent on account 
of their accouchements. Such absence^ being extended to three or four 
weeks or more, tends to swell the average sickness, whereas, in justice, 
they ought to be wholly thrown out of the calculation. 

Days of absence on account of sickness of all young persons of both 

sexes, between the ages of 11 and 21, employed in the Cotton, 

Woollen, and Flax Mills of the United Kingdom, containing 800 

operatives and upwards* 

Days. 

Cotton Mills of Lancashire, average absence . . 4.50 

Do. do. Scotland 5.72 

Woollen Yorkshire 5.57 

Do. West of England c 4.15 
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Days, 

Flax Mills of Leeds . . * . .- 4.16 

Do. do. Scotland . , 9.97 

Average of Cotton Mills 5.11 

WooUen 4.86 

Flax 7.06 

Average of whole, 5.65 days' absence per annum. 

The amount of sickness is apparently much greater in the Scotch 
Mills than in the English. In the Flax Mills it is more than doable 
what it is in England. This difference probably arises from the greater 
proportion of females emplo3r^d in the Scotch Mills who, for reasons ex- 
plained above, are liable to a greater amount of sickness than the men 
and boys. The number of females in the Scotch Mills are about double 
the males. 

Cotton Mills. — England: males, 100; females, 10?. Scotland: 
males^ 100 ; females, 160. Flax Mills. — England : males, 100 ; females, 
147. Scotland: males^ 100; females, 280. 

The average sickness then, even admitting into the calculation the 
females from 16 to 21 years of age, amounts to only 6.65 days for each 
individual, or 1-.88, or a trifle more than \^ per cent,, of all the population 
between 11 and 21, employed in the mills. This includes, also, all pre- 
tended sickness, as well as real> and all sickness arising from dissipation 
and intemperance. On the other hand, it does not include sickness 
ending in death, or relinquishment of work altogether. 

It must be admitted that these tables exhibit results extremely fa- 
vourable to the healthiness of factory employment, and they quite out- 
weigh all individual testimony, much more individual impressions to the 
contrary ; and the genertd agreement of the tables with the experience 
of particular mills affords, as justly observed by Dr. Mitchell, a con- 
firmation of the correctness of both. 

In the return made two years ago by Inspector's Surgeon, Mr. Har- 
rison, of the state of the Preston Mills, containing the most minute 
details respecting each, even to the measurement of every child, the 
state of health, and length of time worked at the mill (Insp. Report, 
p. 51), we have the following results: — Mills, 14; under eighteen, 
1656. Boys, 763; girls, 893. 

The average annual sickness of each of those 1656 young persons, 
is four days each, or If per cent, of them only are absent, at one time» 
on account of sickness, or reputed sickness. 

" Perhaps, however, the strongest, clearest, and most conclusive 
evidence given in the whole of the three volumes, on either side the 
question, comes from a secretary of a sick club at Boltdn, which has 
been established eighteen years, and, though its members only pay a 
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penny a week, is now in possession of funds to the amount of £500. 
It consists of 663 members, of whom there are,^- 

" From factories, 274 Relieved in sickness, 70 Died, 5 
Not from do. 289 „ „ 175 „ 80 



563 245 25 

*' Thus, though half (nearly) the members are from factories, but 
little more than one^fourth oftht sick, and only <me''fifthqfthe deaths, are 
from fectory subscribers."* 

The return is for tvjo years* Dr. Hawkins, Medical CommiBsioner> 
from overlooking this fact, makes the sickness and deaths double the 
actual amount. 

The deaths of the factory people amount to.... linllO 
Ditto non-factory 1 in . 30^ 

In this we see the (freat mortality of a large toum, and also, how 
little factory employment contributes to it. 

Children under nine are, no doubt, excluded from the club, and of 
course the mortality of childhood excluded in both cases. 

Surely such evidence as the above ought to make us pause, and doubt 
the wisdom of our present legislation ; at all events, to show how little 
cause there can be for any further laws. 

These accounts of the extent of sickness agree precisely with the 
return from most individual mills. In these, it appears, where halS 

* We give a return of a Colliery Siok Club, to compare with the foregoing. 

Statement of the Income and Expenditure of a Sick Society, at a Colliery near 
Stockport, from the 1st day of June, 1835, to the 26th of June, 1836. 

Total number of members 

Total number of sick members relieyed 

Total nmnber of deaths 

Total number of colliery accidents 
Total nmnber of other cases of sickness 
Present income per fortnight 
The number of sick persons relieyed, including accidents, amounts to 40 per 
cent, of the whole nimiber employed. 

The only table we have seen, suitable for comparison with the foregoing, is 
one of a club, composed solely of athUU, at the cotton works of Egerton, belong- 
ing to Messrs. H. and £. Ashworth. 

From the circumstance of its including adults only, whilst the CoUiery Club 
includes boys also, the comparison is disadyantageous to the cotton works, for 
the sickness amongst the boys employed in factories has been shown by Mr. 
Mitchell's tables to amount to almost nothing. 

The Egerton Club contains 66 members, mill-workers, of whom 9 oni/hf haiw 
heen tkk, that %$ only l^per cent,, and one died during the last year. 

The comparison would hay e been more complete had the result of more than 
one year's experience been giyen; but , such as it is, there has been no selection : 
the year is the same in both cases, and the year i» the one just expired. 
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wages are paid during BickneBs^ the average Bickness rises from I j-, or 
so, to 9 per cent. This, of coarse, was to be looked for ; when they 
receive no pay they return sooner to work. 

The mortality cannot be ascertained from a sufficient number of mills 
to form any tabular statement, but the reports from the few mills which 
preserved an account of deaths, found in the " Report of the Central 
Board," are, upon the whole, extremely favourable. The only case we 
shall quote is, that of the apprentices at Quarry Bank Mill, who being 
within certain ages, and cut off from the injurious influences of a town 
residence, and many incidental evils of the lower classes of society, 
exhibit, perhaps, as perfectly as ever can be exhibited, the effects of 
factory employment on yotmg persons, free from all disturbing causes. The 
experience derived from these apprentices is the more complete, because 
in case of sickness terminating fatally, they could not be dismissed. 

Respecting those apprentices, it is given in evidence by the firm of 
Messrs. Samuel Greg and Co., " that on the experience of the last 
22 years, of 90 apprentices of from 10 to 20 years of age, only 17' 
deaths occurred, or one in 120. Of these, three were from causes totally 
unconnected with the employment.* If you deduct these three, it wiU 
give one in 143. It appears, also, from the medical certificate of our 
family surgeon, who has attended these children 42 years, that their 
health is fully as good, he thinks better than the average of his practice in 
the same rank of life.'*\ 

Now, let us compare this rate of mortality with that in an estabhsh- 
ment of a different kind, namely, Christ's Hospital. Dr. Mitchell 
observes, in giving the tables of sickness and mortality at that establish- 
ment, " with a view to obtatn the means of comparing the sickness and 
mortality of children, under the most favourable circumstances for the pre^ 
servation of health and longevity, application was made for a return to 
the treasurer of Christ's Hospital. The following table, showing the 
degree of mortality, was furnished, and it does infinite honour to the ' 
management of this magnificent charity." 

Boys. In Hospital. Deaths. 

1814 to 1833 21,405 108 171 

Average of deaths in 20 years, 1 in 125. 

" J%e above returns of the mortaUty of children between S and l^ will 
appear astonishing,'* SfC. 

The comparison of factory employment, and of any essential unheal- 
thiness belonging to it, is here brought to the test in as complete a 
manner as it is possible to imagine. These apprentices were by no 
means favourable subjects for trying such an experiment, being taken 

* Drowning and smallpox. 

t His practice is counixy practice, and lihat the only mm he attends. 
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oat of workhouses, and they had been employed in the factory the 
whde of that period, 72 hoars weekly, yet it appears that the mortality 
exceeds by only a fraction that of children not employed at all, and 
specially selected by Dr. Mitchell, as being placed, above all others, in cir^ 
cmnstances favourahle to health and longevity. 

The mortality, which we see qaoted as belonging to factory towns, is 
the mortality of great towns, as most of the evUs of feu;tories are merely 
the evils of great towns. 

The tables we have produced, we consider^ set at rest all question 
about the healthiness of factory employment compared with other 
modes of employment, and the example we have quoted of Messrs. 
Greg's apprentices, though only a single case, goes far to disprove any 
essential unhealthiness in factory employment compared with that of no 
employment at all. 

Let us now inquire into the Reports of the Factory Inspectors, ap- 
pointed by Government to carry into execution the new law. Their 
evidence must be classed as next in importance to that obtained by 
the Factory Commission, and exhibited in the tables which we have 
analysed. After making their tours of inspection through the different 
factories of the United Kingdom, what report did they make to the 
Secretary of State ? 

" The general tenor of all the medical reports in my possession con- 
^rm Mr. Harrison's view of the effect of factory labour on the health of 
the younger branches of working hands. It is decidedly not injurious to 
health or longevity, compared with other employments. If the establish- 
ment of this important fact were the only accruing advantage, it must 
still be admitted that it could not be so satisfactorily established by any 
other means," &c. — Reports of Inspectors of Factories, R. Richards, Esq., 
August, 1834. 

" Of the health of the young persons and children employed in the 
several^factories I can as yet only report the result of my own obser* 
vation, unassisted by registers or medical opinions. / am, however, 
strongly of opinion that the effect of factory labour has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and is not as injurious as it has been represented, or indeed so 
much so as many other occupations not under legislative control" — Report 
ofR, J, Saunders, Esq., July 29, 1834, p. 64. 

" It is gratif3nng to be able to state, that / have not had a single com^ 
plaint laid before me, either on the part of the masters against their ser* 
vants, or on the part of the servants against their masters ; nor have I seen 
or heard of any instance of ill-treatment of children, or of injury to their 
health by their employment" — Report, L, Homer, Esq., July^l, 1834, 
p, 10. 

" Not many would be employed, because there are few mill-owners 
who wish to have them before ten years of age ; but in some branches 
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of the cotton trade they would be employed at eight, or even younger ; 
and, as their occupation in the mills is so light as to cause no bodily fatigue, 
they would pass their eight hours there as beneficially for their health asrjxt 
home; indeed, in most cases, far more so. Although they would get 
little, that little would be an object to many poor families/' — Report of 
L, Homer, Esq., July 21, 1834,;?. 14. 

" With some few exceptions, I have much satisfaction in stating that 
I found the mills and factories remarkably clean, and apparently well^ regu-^ 
lated; and nothing came under my notice that could lead me to suppose that 
the operatives, whether adults, young persons, or children, were unhealthy, or 
so severely oppressed by labour as has been strongly represented. Excessive 
heat, in some branches of the cotton trade, and a careless disregard of 
proper ventilation (for which, in most cases, the operative himself is 
alone to blame), are evils which I should consider the most general." — 
Report ofR, J. Saunders, Esq,, Dec, 28, 1833, p, 62. 

" I have been repeatedly reminded of the recorded declarations of 
the factory commissioners, who inspected and reported upon the western 
district, that they had discovered in it nothing which called for legislative 
interference." — Report of T, J, Howell, Esq,, 20th December, 1833, p. 20. 

Thus, the favourable impression conveyed by Dr. Mitchell's tables 
seems fully confirmed by the experience of the inspectors ; and we find, 
in their reports, the strongest recommendations to repeal the 13-year 
clause of the Factory Act, not merely on account of the misery it would 
cause if enforced, but as being totally unnecessary on the score of pro^ 
tectum. Mr. Rickards not only is satisfied that young persons of twelve 
years of age are quite uninjured by employment in the factories, but 
that those even of a younger age receive no injury. " A Twelve-hours 
Act," says he, " or sixty -nine hours per week, with absolute exclusion of 
children under ten years of age, is what I have been urged to recommend, 
and concurring as I do in the manufacturers' proposition, I have ventured 
to express my own opinions as to the best mode in which both their 
object and that of the Legislature^ in regulating the labour and educa- 
tion of children, may be best carried into effect." — Inspectors* Report 
to the Secretary of State, p, 47. 

We think we have a right to quote, as testimony in favour of factories, 
the general popularity of the employment, and facility with which they are 
supplied with workers. 

As a proof that it is not merely necessity which compels the operatives 
to seek subsistence in mills, but that it is, comparatively, a popular and 
advantageous kind of employment, may be adduced the fact, of the diffi" 

m 

culty of obtaining female domestic servants in the factory districts. 

The writer of this article happened to be in a counting-house of a 
miUowner« at Manchester, when the clerks were complaining of the 
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*' extreme difficulty of getting girls for housdiold work^ on account of 
the mills taking them all." Within half an hoar after, two girls pre- 
sented themselves* asking for work at the mill, saying, '* that they had 
just fuUted service m Liverpool, having understood they could get work 
in the mills." One of them stated that she had heen hronght up in a 
mill^ as an apprentice ; and, after having tried service, was desirous of 
returning to her former occupation. At Bradford, Kirby Lonsdale, and 
about the Lakes, in the eowrse of a journey last year, the author, being in 
uxmt of a female servant, made frequent inquiries for one at the different 
inns. The answer was always the same : '* gone to the mills" In 
Scotland, factory employment seems equally popular, if we may judge 
from the examination of a witness by the Commisioner Mackintosh. 

" Prefers mills to service— aAi% work, sxrvicx." 

'* Likes being in mill better than being in service, because she is 
sorer confined in service than in the mills. At the mill, we have Sunday, 
and we have time after the mill sets : we hadn't that at service." " These 
are a hantel of very contented, happy people/' " The children are 
quite cheery." They all seem perfectly well and happy." — Second 
Factory Report, p. 3* 

As a farther, and, we hesitate not to say, a decisive fact, in favour of 
factory employment, compared with many others, we may mention the 
facility with which the American mills are supplied with workers, chiefly 
girls and young women. It appears that, out of 1595 persons employed 
in three oi the coarse spinning and weaving mills at Lowell (See 
Af^ndix), 1390 are females; and in other establishments they are 
found in similar proportion, where the labour is such as can be performed 
by females. The town bdmg only twelve or fourteen years old, the 
whole number employed in the factories have come, seeking the employ- 
ment, from a distance. We understand that many of them are the 
daughters oi respectable parents, worth from 5000 to 10,000 dollars, 
and some even 50,000 or 80,000 ; but, partly from love of independ- 
ence, partly from the lively pursuit of gain, which pervades every bosom 
r— even, it seems, that of ladies — in Amerka, they voluntarily quit their 
homes, to earn an independent and individual means of existence. 
They lead most steady, respectaUe lives while at Lowell, are boarded at 
excellent houses provided for the purpose, lay up, in the Sabring Bank 
of Lowell, almost all their earnings, and quit their employment when 
they have saved) what they think, a competenee. Some time ago, 
when President Jackson went through Lowell, 5000 of these factory 
girls (*' poor factory ehikk-en") dressed all in white, with green silk 
parasols, went put in procession to meet him. 

Now, as there is no reason for believing that the American mills are, 
in any respect, superior to the Bs^lish ones, loid as they work an hour 
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longer a day than in England, such a fact as this must be considered a 
complete refutation of the charge of any peculiar or inordinate evils 
being essentially connected with factory employment. 

The last testimony in favour of the comparative advantages of factory 
emplo3nuent which we shall quote, is that of the labourers who have 
migrated from the southern counties of England to the manufacturing 
districts, and been apprenticed for two and three years to diflFerent mill- 
owners in the neighbourhood of Manchester, Leeds, . and other large 
towns« They can, practically, speak to the comparative advantages and 
evils of fitotory employment, having tried that as well as other modes 
of gaining a livelihood. They all speak of the kindness of their em- 
ployers, and of the kindness of the operatives amongst whom they were 
located, whose monopoly of labour they were sent to reduce ; of the 
comfort of their good houses, cheap fuel, and high wi^es, many of 
them of the schools ; and, such as mention the nature oi their employ- 
ment at all, speak of it favourably. They all invite their friends to 
follow, and regret that they themselves did not come sooner. 

We give one letter as a sample of the rest. {Poor^Laim Report for 
1836. Muggridge, Migration^ 

" I arrived here with my family all well ; I was immediately put to 
work in the factory, and five of my children. The empk^rment for the 
first week or two was strange and irksome, but alter that time neither 
myself nor children experienced any unpleasantness. My present 
master, who is very kind to me, employs between 400 and 500 hands 
in the factory in which we work, and everything is carried on with the 
greatest regularity. I know it is said with you that factory children are 
badly used, that they are cruelly used by the overlookers, that they are 
overworked for their age, and obliged to labour 14 or 15 hours each 
day. I can a«siire you that this is not the case : my childrea work 12 
hours for 5 days, and 9 hours oif Saturday ; and the overlookers never 
beat them. With regard to the healtlmiesa of the employment, I can 
say this, that during the time we have been here, about four months, 
my fiimtly hw been very healthy, and that, with having better food and 
being better clad, they look much better than they did. Both me imd 
the family have now regular wages, and are weU elotked and weM fed, 
and have regular work." — Extract from John Brett's Letter. 

Having now taken a review of the ^cwerfl/ charges against the factories, 
we wiU now proceed to consider some of the special charges which have 
been made against this mode of employment ; and first, that the factory 
children are " bunted in growth,** Everybody makes the remark ; but 
how it can be known, without ascertmning the age of a ohUd, that he is 
stunted, that is, small in stature for his years, it is difficult to guess. 

Mr. Cowell, one of the Commssioners for Lancashire, "had the 
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patience to try a large and laborious experiment to decide this contro- 
verted point, and actually measured 1000 children under 18 years of 
age, carrying his calculations to three places of decimals." The result 
was this : — 

Bo3ni in factories, averaged. . . 55.28 Girls. . . 54.951 
Not in do 55.56 54.976 



.28 .028 

Thus, if their employment does stunt the growth, it is pretty certain 
that no eye had detected what every tongue had revealed. Or, in the 
language of the anslysis, "the diHerence of stature is appreciable only 
by a species of micrometrical measurement, being in the case of boys 
tV^ji ftnd in that of girls tMv ^^ ^° inch. Some of the witnesses, and 
many of the newspapers, declare, that the race of mankind in the manu- 
facturing districts was degenerating so fast, that the people, in a short 
time, would be absolute dwarfs,*' — Analysis, p. 9.* 

Dbpobmitt. — ^Another special charge alleged against factory employ- 
ment is, that it causes frequent deformities. The Factory Report presents 
us with no particular returns upon this point. Amongst the witnesses 
may, of course, be found opinions on both sides. But all, both the 
medical and other witnnesses, admitted that it is now of rare occurrence. 

Mr. Tufhell, Commissioner for Lancashire, observes : — 

" All the seriously deformed persons who were sent to me were 
adults, nor did a single case of a child badly deformed by its work 
come under my notice. The reason is this : many years ago it was 
the practice to work much longer hours than at present, and several 
persons, who were injured by overwork at that time^ may be met with." 
—Sup. Rep., D. 2, 200. 

A farther reason for cases of deformity being more frequent formerly, 
he thinks he discovers in the different machinery then in use, the mis-^^ 
chievous effects of which, he says, are obviated in the newer kinds. In 
this opinion he is confirmed by many witnesses. 

Mr. Harrison, in his remarks on the Statistics of the Preston Mills 
(Insp. Rep,, p, 15S), observes, — 

" / have not met with a single instance, out of the 1656 children, whom 

* They were not only meaB\ired, biU ioeighed. The boys in the factories 
weighed 3.5 lbs. and the girls 0.3 lbs., or about 6\ oz. less than those not employed 
in the factories. One of the Commissioners remarks, ** This result is just what 
might be expected, inasmuch as fieictory laboiur requires no muscular exertion 
whatever, consequently none of the muscles are ever developed, and the additional 
weight which their development would give to the body is lost. If their em- 
ployment toere mof labariow than it is, they would doubtless weigh more." 
How inconsistencies creep out ! Elsewhere, we read of *< severe and protracted 
toU," ** unceasing /in^our," &c« 
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I 

/ have examined, of t^ormity, that is referrihle to factory labour. It most 
be admitted that factory children do not present the same blooming 
appearance as is witnessed amongpst children who labour in the open 
air ; but I question if they are not more exempt from acute diseases, 
and do not, on an average, suffer less sickness than those who are 
regarded as having more healthy employments. If factory children 
were as weU fed and clad as other children, and if their abodes were as 
cleanly and as well ventilated as those of children employed in other 
branches of labour, I believe that few employments would be found 
equally healthy." 

To the London medical gentlemen who, never having seen a factory, 
gave evidence before Mr. Sadler's committee, as to what must he the 
result of factpry employment, we recommend the following extracts 
from the Medical Commission : — 

'* Nothing but the evidence of my own senses could have induced 
me to believe that ^rls, indeed any human beingfs, worked as stated 
from nine upwards, could yet possess in maturity the apparent extreme 
of high health and vigour, with finely proportioned forms." 

" Not having been able to detect any deformities by individual 
personal examination, and suspecting that they might have kept out of 
my sight, I have latterly adopted the plan of swearing one or two of 
the oldest overseers, as to whether they have known any mill- worker 
to have become deformed during their superintendence; and also 
whether they know of any person actually in the mill at the time suf- 
fering from ill-health, injury, or deformity of any kind, without reference 
to the cause of these misfortunes. This mode of proceeding has pro- 
duced two or three spinal curvatures, as many cases of swelled ancles 
and feet, and one shortened thigh from disease of hip •joint, with some 
cases of flax-dust dyspnsea ; but the deformities, upon being investigated, 
were all found to have occurred previously to milUservice** — Factory Com' 
mission, 2nd Report. (Sir David Barry's Report.) 

'' The health of the operatives in general appears excellent. Some 
few look rather delicate, but seem to work cheerfully. The appearance 
of by far the greater number was healthful, robust, fiilly grown for 
age. 

" This day examined carefully and individually one hundred and eleven 
girls of the classes stated, with a view to find, if possible, a case in 
which the planter-arch had been broken down by continued standing, as 
is stated in the evidence lately printed, to occur sometimes in factory 
workers. Found many beautifully formed feet in those who had worked 
the longest." — Factory Commission, 2nd Report. (Sir David Barry's 
Report.) 

*' My own infection of fectories comprehends 91, and I have 

F 
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exunined and taken the depositiont of above 500 persons on oath. It 
certainly does not appear to me, from any thing I have seen, or from 
any proof addaced, though on this sabject there is mnch contradictory 
medical evidence^ that the emplojrment of children, above nine years 
old, in those occupations in a fiictory for which alone they are fit, is 
necessarily attended with risk or effects onfiivoarable to health." — 
Fttctory Commissum, 2nd Report. (Stewart's Report.) 

" It appears from the whole of the evidence collected in the northern 
districts that, whatever may be said about the delicacy of the female 
organization, and the inability of the female operative to endure fatigue, 
the female, as a chiU, an adoleecent, and am adali, bears factory labour 
better than the male, and in regard to her own peculiar constitution and 
health, sustains no appreciable injury from it." — Factory Commission, 
2nd Report, p. 4. 

To meet the general charge of deformity being caused by factory em- 
ployment, it would perhaps suffice to produce the following statement 
regarding boardkng'Schools. The evidence on which it rests is, to say 
the least, as strong and unquestionable as that of any of the medical 
gentlemen who have stated that deformity is caused in a peculiar degree 
by factory emplo3nnent. 

" Girls thus restrained daily for many successive hours, invariably 
sufier, being deprived of the sports and exercise after school hours 
which strengthen the muscles of boys, and enable them to withstand 
the oppression. The muscles being thus enfeebled, the girls either lean 
over insensibly to one side, and thus contract curvature of the spine ; 
or, their weakness being perceived, they are forthwith cased in stifFer 
and stronger stays. 

" The natural consequences of this treatment are, debility of the body, 
curvature of the s/rine, impaired digestion, and, from the diminished 
tone of all the animal and vital functions, general ill health. And 
yet, while we thus set nature and her laws at defiance, we presume to 
express surprise at the prevalence of female deformity and disease / 

" It would be easy, were it required, to prove that the picture here 
drawn is not overcharged. A single instance, from a note appended by 
Dr. Forbes to an excellent treatise on 'Physical Education,* by Dr. 
Barlow, of Bath, will suffice. After copying the programme of a 
boarding-school for young ladies, — which exhibits only one hour's exer- 
cise, consisting of a walk, arm in arm, on the high road, and that only 
when the weather is fine, at the particular hour allotted to it, in con- 
trast with nine hours at school or tasks, and three and half at optional 
studies or work, — Dr. Forbes adds :—' That the practical results of 
such an astounding regimen are by no means overdrawn in the prcr 
ceding pages, is sufficiently evinced by the following fsct, a fact which 
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we will venture to say, may be verified by inspection of thousands of 
boarding-schools in this country. 

" ' We lately visited, in a large town, a boarding-school containing 
forty girls ; and we learnt, on close and accurate inquiry, that there was 
not one of the girls who had been at the school two years (and the ma- 
jority had been as long,) that was not more or less crooked/ Our patient 
was in this predicament ; and we could perceive (what all may perceive 
who meet that most melancholy of all processions, — a boarding-school of 
young ladies in their walk) that all her companions were pallid, sallow, 
and listless/ 

'* We can assert, on the same authority of personal observation, and 
on an extensive scale, that scarcely a single girl (more especially of the 
middle classes) that has been at a boarding -school for two or three years, 
returns home with unimpaired health; and, for the truth of the assertion, 
we may appeal to every candid father whose daughters have been placed 
in this situation." — Combe's Physiology. 

As a farther proof of the prevalence of some degree of deformity, it 
is asserted by a mantua-maker in one of the first towns in the empire, 
that she ** has only two customers whose backs are straight" 

The abundance of scrofula, in all its varieties, has very generally been 
dwelt upon, as characterizing a manufacturing population ; and this was 
most commonly ascribed, by the medical and other witnesses before the 
parliamentary committee, to the direct influence of the factory system, 
as has been sufficiently illustrated in other parts of this Httle work. 
Now, it is exceedingly difficult to grapple with allegations of this kind. 
Scrofula constituting rather a speciality in the habit of body modifying 
disease than a specific disease itself, how shall its presence in many 
cases be assured ? The scrofulous taint may be so palpable and obvious 
that no mistake whatever in some given instance could possibly arise. 
There are other habits of body of so healthful and vigorous a character 
that any moderately competent judge would in a moment declare them 
to be free from every vice of the kind. These, however, form the ex- 
tremes ; the intermediate cases are by far the most numerous, and there 
are some examples of so doubtful a character that two physicians of 
equal abiUty and experience should probably differ with respect to the 
presence or absence of what is called the scrofulous taint. Under such 
drcmnstancea it is no wonder that many medical men should speak of 
the abundance or scarcity of scrofula rather from anterior prepossesion, 
than from a patient and analytical investigation of the real facts of the 
case, there being so little of the positive about this matter to fix the 
standard. Look at the contradictory assertions as to this matter noticed 
in the preceding pages. Go back to the oracular averment of the late 
Dr, Carbatt, that, from his own experience, scrofula is almost unknown 
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in cotton-mSls; and that, when present, it is cured by them rather than 
aggravated ! Contrast this with the stated results of Mr. Malyn's ex- 
perience, in the same field of observation, at a period somewhere 
contemporary, to the efiect that scrofula was ten times more prevalent 
in Manchester than he had ever witnessed it to be in any other place, 
and that he had been led to ascribe all this to the factories ! Assuredly, 
I shall not risk a similar error, by addacing any general experience of 
my own, vagae and unrecorded; I can, however, easily understand 
how Mr. Malyn saw an immeasurably larger number of cases of scrofula 
in Manchester than during his subsequent metropolitan career, as 
stated in his evidence before parliament. In Manchester, he tells us 
that, as physician's clerk to the Infirmary, his business was solely with 
the most destitute classes; it is reasonable to suppose that his pro- 
fessional pursuits, after engaging in private practice, were of a some- 
what different character in London, bringing him at any rate into 
communication less frequently with the lowest social grades ; on which 
account he would not be so likely to encounter scrofulous disease as 
under his former circumstances. In all investigations of this kind, 
however, little value can be attached to the results of partial obser- 
vation, even when accurate ; or to any agg^gate of facts which have 
not been obtained generally and promiscuously. 

M. Villerm6, in the work before mentioned, remarks upon the 
extensive prevalence of scrofula among the body of operatives in the 
' manufacturing towns of France ; but he sufficiently explains the cause, 
when he sets forth how this scourge, in all its hideous varieties, afflicts 
the inhabitants of great towns, especiaUy the poor, accumulated in 
narrow streets, in filthy, dark, and ill-ventilated lodging-houses, j^aces 
but rarely permeated by the solar ray. " But," he states, " manufac- 
tures, even in their actual organization, must not be blamed exclusively 
for this state of things; the evil is not peculiar to them; it was 
assuredly not less frequent formerly, in proportion to the existence of 
other insalubrious conditions, when the present manufacturing system 
had not sprung into existence." M. Villerm^ says that it is chiefly in 
a mediate, in an indirect manner, that most of these evils arise ; the 
kind of food, the clothing and lodging, the degree of fatigue, the con* 
tinuance of the hours of labour, and the moral conduct of individuals, 
are the main circumstances which influence the health prejudicially or 
otherwise ; and, with a beneficial character of these conditions, many of 
the accidental causes of disease would lose their efficacy. 

In reflecting upon the precise value to be attached to the records 
of consumption obtained by our national system of registration, it occur* 
red to me that probably they might furnish some clue to the relative 
prevalence of scrofula in various localities, seeing that consumption is 
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not only a scrofulous disease (according to preponderance of authority) 
in itself, but the mode in which other scrofulous affections often ter- 
minate fatally ; thus, scrofula, affecting the spinal column or any of the 
joints, generally ends in pulmonary consumption in the event of a fatal 
issue. Moreover, some little acquaintance with popular modes of deal- 
ing with these matters satisfies myself that the cases of death, in many 
instances, reported to the registrar as decline or consumption, are re- 
presentative of general scrofulous disease rather than of phthisis exclu- 
sively. A consumption or decline, with the mass of the lower orders, > 
is expressive of most diseases unaccompanied by acute symptoms, and 
marked by progressive emaciation ; and I very much think that, where 
the scrofulous taint prevails extensively, the cases of death registered 
as decline and consumption wOl on this account be in excess. Hence 
I apprehend it to be somewhat presumable that in those places where, 
of the whole number of deaths registered, the proportion of consump- 
tion cases is great, the existence of much scrofula may be inferred. Of 
course I only propose this scheme as one furnishing, probably, an ap» 
proximaiion to the actual fact. 

To apply this scheme, I will take the several towns, analysed with 
respect to these matters, as they occur in the report of the Registrar- 
general, of which I have made such ample use in the foregoing pages. 
Thus, in the exceedingly mixed population of the metropolis, out of 
45,441 deaths, 7104 were registered as from consumption, being in the 
proportion of 1 in Q\ in the cotton districts of Manchester and Salford, 
9223 deaths furnished 1454 cases of consumption, being in the same 
proportion as in the metropolis ; in commercial Liverpool, all but exempt 
from manufactures of any kind, 9181 deaths gave 1769 instances of con- 
sumption, or I in 5J ; in the case of Leeds, the seat of the woollen 
manufacture, a total of 4388 yielded 804 of consumption, or 1 in 5 J ; 
and in Birmingham, where there are no cotton-mills, 3639 deaths in- 
cluded 668 cases of consumption, or 1 in every 5^. So it would appear 
that Manchester, with its factories, exhibits in its fatal cases of disease 
a somewhat moderate proportion of those here presumed to be of a 
scrofulous character. Just then to the extent that the test here applied 
may be considered to possess any value, it tends to disprove the notion 
regarding the extraordinary prevalence of scrofula in the districts of the 
cotton manufacture. 

In bringing this treatise to a close, I think myself in some degree en- 
titled, from all that has preceded, to conclude that no peculiar evils at- 
tach necessarily to manufacturing pursuits. That the position of the 
labouring classes as a whole is comparatively prejudicial in these respects, 
I conceive to be pretty well made out ; and this more particularly in the 
pase of such as inhabit th^ ill-copditipned Igpalities ip o\ir large towns j 
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and in 80 far as factories and other corresponding places of labour inter- 
fere with the right conditions of health, they of course lead to the pro* 
dnction of disease and the shortening of life. I think» however, that 
upon a review of the facts and circumstances discussed in the preceding 
pages, the evils afflicting the working- classes in this point of view will 
be considered to appertain to their domestic rather than to their indus' 
trial relations ; and yet» badly as I regard the hygienic state of many 
of our modem cities, it is impossible to go the lengths of Sir A. Car- 
lisle in his parliamentary evidence, in concluding that because he could 
not find a person of the fourth generation by both the father and 
mother's side in the city of London, therefore our towns would undergo 
depopulation in a comparatively brief space of time, if not refreshed by 
accessions from the country. When the migratory character of our 
town populations is considered, I do not think Sir A. Carlisle's fact — 
the experience of a single inquirer — ^very extraordinary ; and assuredly 
it warrants no such conclusion as the one which he seems to have de- 
duced. Great evils undoubtedly follow in the train of advancing civi- 
lization ; but, in the phraseology with which I set out, these must be 
regarded not as something inseparable from such a state of things, but 
as the result of that imperfection of humanity which in no instance can 
anticipate, with a view to provide for, every possible consequence of 
social changes, allowing man to become enlightened not in all things at 
once, but only progressively. In admitting most folly the evils of our 
present state of society, I cannot reprobate too much the folly of those 
who would fasten upon isolated points and expend their humanity and 
energy in decrying special departments of industry, rather than, with a 
more general philanthropy and with a sounder judgment, in probing the 
real source of the attendant evil, so as to ascertain how its removal 
can be effected without the infliction of greater evils upon the C(Hnmu- 
nity at large. When from party-spirit, or from excited imagination, 
or from eccentric modes of looking at particular subjects, statements 
are hazarded to the effect that, as before quoted, " in EngUsh factories 
everything which is valuable in manhood is sacrificed to an inferior 
advantage in childhood ; you purchase your advantage at the price of 
infanticide ; the profit thus gained is death to the child :" or, when a 
depopulation of cities in fifty years is proclaimed to be the natural con- 
sequence of their existing ills ; the investigation of the real question is 
prejudiced, and men, revolting from the exaggeration, too readily shut 
out the prospect of the real evil, and deny its existence. It is much 
better to regard the entire subject from a more general point of view, 
and to discuss the sanitary condition of our working population as a 
whole; for, assuredly, it needs vast and ample improvement; and 
here there is scope for the widest and most comprehensive philan- 
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thropy. Let e£Forts be made to obtain a check to the way in which the 
present residences for the poor are constructed; let considerations 
respecting the health of the future inmates of these places> over and 
above those which flow from motives of cupidity, be required impera- 
tively to preside in the control of these matters ; let the dwellings of 
the humblest of our fellow-creatures be preserved, as much as possible, 
from miasm and pollution — ^the sources of disease and death' — ^by 
appropriate drainage and sewerage underground, by just supplies of 
pure air from above and around, and by a certain enforced cleanliness 
within. Above all, in any future enactments in this direction, let 
cellars, as places of human habitation, be repressed, if not progres- 
sively extinguished, which latter proceeding would constitute a great 
boon to humanity. In this way might the health and the strength of 
the productive classes to a considerable extent be maintained, and the 
race invigorated. Notwithstanding the prodigious sums of money 
appropriated to the treatment of the sick poor, I hesitate not to aflirm 
that the present system requires considerable alteration. The appli- 
cation, upon, a more extensive scale, of the hospital to the discourage- 
ment of the present dispensary system, is a great desideratum ; nine- 
tenths of the cases of disease, occurring amongpst the destitute classes 
in large towns, demand, most imperatively, good nursing for their cure, 
and very little physic; whereas, under existing circumstances, the 
required state of things is reversed, and large numbers get little or no 
nursing in sickness, but excess of physic. I broach no medical heresy 
here ; what I now say is comm6n conversation amongst all instructed 
members of the profession, but here is not the place to go into any 
detail upon this subject. In dealing, however, with the sanitary state 
of the labouring population, it is well to regard the matter not in one 
merely, but in the whole of its phases. In this way all irritating topics 
may be avoided, and an effective effort be calculated upon with a view 
to provide the appropriate remedies for the removable ills that do 
actually exist. 

With respect to deformity, a circumstance must be told which singu- 
larly illustrates the un^r arts to which the opponents of the factory 
system had recourse in order to mislead and prejudice the public. A 
cripple was procured from the north of England, deformed from his 
infancy, and whose defects were in no way derived from the mill or the 
factorv. He was exhibited as a kind of show in the hall of a benevolent 
nobleman, who was duped by the arts of the trades' unionists ; and 
this spectacle was repeated night after night to impress upon the 
fashionable world of London the belief, that this unhappy wretch waa a 
ftiir specimen of the injurious results produced by factory-labour. Nor 
was this all ; the cripple was sent to make a tour through the manufac- 
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taring distiicts for the pnrpooe of ooUecCiDg materials for a criminatory 
case against mill-owners; but paid and salaried ingoinity was not 
deemed sufficient, and his tonr was enriched by several tales of cruelty 
and oppression added to the work while it was going through the press 
by his employers in London. As he had not qnite answered the expec« 
tations formed of him in raking together scandals, he was dismissed 
rather unoeremonionsly. He then applied to some of the leading manu- 
fiicturers, offering '*for a consideration/' not merely to betray the 
secrets of the party that had engaged him, and to point ont their falsi- 
fications in his published volnme, but also to go as an itinerant lecturer 
among the operatives, and show them the hoUowness of their pretended 
friends. His offer was unfortunately refused ; and thus an opportunity 
was lost of exposing the kind of evidence by whidi the calumnies 
against feustories were supported. // uno diwe cnmes. 

We have already noticed that an extra d^;ree of heat is required in the 
fine spinning fectories, and m them mdy; though the injury arising from 
heat occupies a conspicuous place in the general charges brought against 
the factory system. But that, even in this special branch, the injurious 
operation of heat has been grossly misrepresented, appears from a report 
on the subject made to the British Association during its meeting in 
Manchester, by Mr. Alderman ShutUeworth, whose high character 
as a statistician and a gentleman is too well known to need a single 
word of comment. We shall take the paper at full length from the 
official report in the Athetueum of July 9th, 1843, because the introduc- 
tory matter, detailing the circumstances under which the returns were 
obtained, contains a guarantee above all possibility of cavil, for the 
perfect authenticity of the statistical tables contained in the paper. 

Mr. Alderman .Shuttleworth read the following communication " On 
the Vital Statistics of the Spinners and Fiecers employed in the Fine- 
Spinning Mills in Manchester." The tables which I have to present to 
the section relate to the nineteen cotton- miUs in Manchester, which are 
engaged in spinning fine numbers of yam. These are the whole of 
the establishments in this town so employed. As such mills require to 
be kept at a higher temperature than is necessary in spinning common 
numbers, it has been generally considered that the health of the work* 
people engaged in them was exposed to more injury than any other 
kind of factory labour. In consequence of this prevailing opinion, and 
as the conditions under which the fine spinners are placed are certainly 
somewhat peculiar, it was thought desirable, when the factory commis- 
sion was appointed in 1833, to collect a body of information which 
should be confined exclusively to them as a separate and distinct ciass 
of spinners. The parties concerned in the inquiry, anxious to have the 
ffi^ts coUecte4 under such circumatnupes as to entitle the statement of 
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them to every confidence, requested me, as a person wholly imconnected 
with the spinning business^ and having no interested feeling in the 
result of the investigation, to undertake the responsibility of conducting 
it. I accordingly drew up a series of questions, to be answered perso- 
nally and individually by each operative spinner, to agents, consisting of 
professional accountants, and one of our most respectable and intelligent 
surgeons, who were employed to go through the mills and receive the 
answers from the workmen. That the answers might be given conside- 
rately and after due preparation, every spinner was furnished with a list 
of the questions a day or two before the agents visited them to receive 
their replies. The facts and statements, thus most carefully and scru- 
pulously collected, were then arranged by me under the heads exhibited 
in the tables, and afterwards delivered in evidence before the factory 
commissioners sitting in Manchester at the time, and their accuracy 
verified on oath by myself and the agents employed. It happened, 
however, that the documents were not forwarded to London till the 
commissioners sitting there had decided on closing the inquiry, and 
these tables, therefore, were not included in the report of the commis- 
sion. As the information they contain is entitled to the fullest reliance, 
and has not hitherto been published, I have been requested to ofier it to 
this section, as a contribution which may possess some interest and 
importance in vital statistics^ The nineteen mills in question worked 
sixty-nine hours per week ; they employed 837 spinners, who are adults, 

of whom — 

16 are under 21 years of age. 
176 from 21 to 25 inclusive. 
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and these gpinners employed 3233 boys and girls as piecers. The tables 
contained the number of spinners in each mill classed into ages, the 
years they had worked in cotton mills, &c., health, &c. The general 
results are as follows : there are 837 spinners, whose united ages are 
27,3(S7, making an average of 32 years for each spinner. They have 
worked in cotton mills 19,133 years, which is equal to 22 years and 1 
WPfttbs for e^h, Qf ii\p tPtrt Jiumb^r* 2§5^ Qr n^vly 30^ per cent., 
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were absent from work on account of sickness in the vear 1832 an 
aggregate of 6296|- days, or an average of 24|- days for each of the 
255 who were sick, or 7^ days for the whole nomber of spinners 
employed. Of the 837 spinners, 621, or 74 per cent., reported them- 
selves to enjoy ** good,** 171, or 24 per cent., to enjoy ** pretty good" 
and 45, or about 2 per cent., to have '' indifferent health** The 837 
spinners employed 8233 boys and girls as piecers, or something less 
than an average of 4 piecers to each spinner. Of these piecers, 488, 
or 12 per cent., were relations of the spinners; 707, or rather more 
than 84 per cent, of the spinners were married. The united ages of 
the wives, when married, were 15,376|- years, equal to 21 years for 
each. The number of years of the marriages was 7907 years and 5 
months, equal to 11 years and 2 months for each marriage. In this 
period, 26 of the wives, or rather more than 3^ per cent., were dead, 
and 681, or nearly 96^ per cent., were living. Of the living, 422, or 
62 per cent., were reported to enjoy "good,** 151, or 22^ per cent., 
"pretty good,** and 108, or 15f per cent., to have " indifferent health.** 
The married spinners had had 31 66 children, equal to 4|- to each marriage. 
Of these children, 1922, or 60^ per cent, of the whole, were alive, 
and 1244, or 39^ per cent., were dead. Of the chUdren alive, 1225, 
and of those who were dead 1221, making 2466, or 77 j- per cent., 
had never been occupied in any kind of work ; 640, or about 22 per 
cent, of the whole, had worked in cotton mills, and 58, or nearly If 
per cent., had worked at other employments. Out of the 640 who had 
worked in miUs, 18, or about 2f per cent., were dead, and out of the 
58 who had worked at other employments 4« or nearly 7 per cent., 
were dead. The cases of distortion were 8^ or If per cent., and there 
were 7 cases, or rather more than 1 per cent., of mutilations from 
machinery. 

A discussion followed, in the course of which the following facts 
were elicited : that the small number of fine-spinners above sixty years 
of age arose from two causes, — first, the recent introduction of that 
branch of industry ; and second, the fact that it was an employment 
requiring great sharpness of sight, so that workmen were generally 
obliged to abandon it for some other pursuit when they grew old : that 
the health of the operatives in country mills was far above the average 
in town mills ; and that the high rate of mortality in Manchester was 
owing to the want of drainage, ventilation, &c., and not to the factory 
system. Mr. E. Chadwick stated, that at the village of Catrme, in 
Ayrshire, it had been ascertained that the annual rate of mortality was 
only 1 in 54, and that in the mills of Deanston^ the health of the opera- 
tives was far superior to that of the surrounding rural population. 
Statistical inquiries on this subject had been recently made in Austria 
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with the most satisfeu^tory results ; the average sickness among the 
operatives was fonnd to be only 3|- days per annum, which is not quite 
one-half of the average sickness in Mr. Shuttleworth's tables. 

The only other evidence on this subject to which we need direct 
attention is that of Mr. Noble. 

Common sense might have decided this question without any 
laboured inquiry. There is nothing more certain than that bad health 
will produce bad work, both in quantity and quality. It would be 
ruinous to resolve the injured articles into their original state. Groimd 
may be fresh ploughed, and land a second time sown ; but there has 
been no instance of re-twisting yam or re- weaving calico. Hence it is 
the direct interest of employers to do all in their power to preserve 
their operatives from disease. It must be borne in mind that those 
engBLged in factories are not mere labourers: they are strictly and 
truly educated labourers, whose training has cost something. The pro- 
prietor cannot treat them like negroes : he cannot, when he has worked 
out one, go into the market and purchase a fresh supply ; andj conse- 
quently, if he permits any waste of human life, he consents to a waste 
of his own capital : no small portion of it is invested in the lives of his 
workmen, and he is only securing the safety of his outlay when he 
bestows attention on their physical condition; He is interested in their 
forming habits of cleanliness, for their neglect of necessary ablution 
would spoil the productions of their hands ; and I need not say that 
personal neatness is always conducive to the preservation of health. 
Neither the cotton- spinner nor the calico-printer can take a host of 
Irish immigrants to gather in his harvest, and dismiss them, when their 
task is complete, without bestowing a thought on whence they came or 
whither they are gone. Moreover, in almost every mill there are some 
peculiarities of arrangement and construction which a stranger would 
waste some time in learning, and which, therefore, increase the proprie- 
tor's interest in the preservation of his old hands. We have found, 
in many mills, operatives whose length of continuance in the same 
employment proved that they looked upon their masters with all the 
confidence, if not with all the affection, of old servants in an ancient 
household; and we know the sturdiness of Lancashire too well to 
believe that such continuous service could have been procured by wages 
alone. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

MOBAL RESULTS OF THE FACTORY SYSTEBf. 

Were there no motives of jealousy, no latent feelings of political 
rivalry, and no promptings of self-interest to cload the judgment 
and mislead opinion, there are still many circumstances calculated 
to produce enormous conclusions respecting the moral results of 
the factory system. The rapidity of its growth is unrivalled in the 
history of society 5 it sprang from infancy to manhood in the midst 
of a land already overcrowded with institutions, upsetting some, 
deranging others, and inconveniencing all. Essentially hostile to 
every principle of the feudal system, it established itself in a land 
where society was, to a great extent, organized on a feudal basis ; 
and some evil must necessarily have arisen, not merely from a 
collision between jarring systems, but also from the attempts to 
efifect a compromise between them. It is, for instance, unquestion- 
ably an evil that a large and increasing class of the community 
should be totally detached from all connection with the soil, as the 
operatives employed in factories necessarily are; but the remedy for 
this can only be found in the relaxation of those feudal and fiscal 
regulations, which impede and virtually prevent the purchase and 
acquisition of land in smaU quantities. A bill, facilitating the 
creation of small freeholds, would afford to the operative an object 
of healthy and laudable ambition, and it would soon introduce into 
the operative families that variety of occupation which, at the 
present moment, is equally desirable and impossible to obtain. 
Juvenile labour in factories would be greatly diminished if parents 
had the opportunity of employing their children in any other way, 
for juvenile employment is far more eagerly sought by parents than 
proffered by manufacturers. At the very moment we write, the 
papers are recording the imprisonment of a wretched and starving 
mother for having misrepresented the age of one of her children, in 
order to have the child taken into a factory, that its earnings might 
help to save both from starvation. 

This is not the only instance in which the factory system has to 
bear the blame of evils arismg from the imperfpctioijs of a^t^^at^d 
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institutions^ the defects of which it has brought out into greater pro- 
minence by placing the inadequacy of their machinery in juxta- 
position with vast and increasing masses. A new population^ 
developing new circumstances of social existence, imperatively 
requires great changes in the provision which the state has made 
for the religious and secular administration of the superintending 
powers. These changes have not yet rendered the administrative 
systems adequate to the demands made upon them 5 but the blame 
for the evils arising from this inadequacy must be attributed to the 
improvidence, the negligence, or the want of intelligence in the 
ruling power, and not to the factory system, which does not possess 
any means for self-legislation. 

Another extrinsic cause which tends to mislead the judgment 
respecting factories is, that the laws which have been made respect- 
ing them have emanated from bodies little acquainted with the 
practical details of manufacturing processes, and still less with the 
circumstances of the operative's life and domestic economy. With- 
out impugning the motives of those who procured the establishment 
of factory-inspection, or denying that such inspection has produced 
the correction of some evil, there are still many considerations 
which lead us to doubt very much the utility or expediency of any 
such institution. Labour, like every other commodity, can be 
fairly bought and sold only in an open market ; the interference of 
any third party between the employer and the employed is neces- 
sarily mischievous to both, particularly if the third party be invested 
with the autocratic power of making regulations which the 
bargaining parties are compelled to obey. His regulations must of 
necessity give an advantage either to the buyer or the seller of 
labour, while his interference rouses the suspicion of. both ; a per- 
turbating element is introduced into a transaction which can only 
be perfectly honest when it is perfectly free, and it is obviously 
unfair that any evils arising from such interference should be 
charged on the factory system, which would have been free from 
them had it been let alone. " The intermeddler of the state with 
private aifairs,** says Lieber, ''is unjust, burthensome, and dan- 
gerous 'y requires enormous sums, and frequently springs from 
other motives than a wish to be useful to those whose afifairs are 
intermeddled with. Individual industry, private combination, and 
associations, which are conscious that they depend upon themselves 
alone, are possessed of a vigour, keenness^ and detailed industry 
which cannot be expected of the action of the state if applied to 
industry, or other exertions partly connected with industry. If 
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society have a fair start in ciTili«atioii> no principle can be sounder 
than to leave as much to private exertion as the public weal« com- 
fort, and morality allow.** Now, one of the most common evils 
arising from bestowing on any person or persons the right of 
making regulations for the conduct of other parties is, that they are 
disposed to carry the power of interference with which they are 
invested to a very disproportionate excess. We are all disposed to 
over-act in our several functions, particularly those which relate to 
the conduct of the others, and nowhere is this tendency more 
flagrantly manifest than in autocratic legislation. Christian II., of 
Denmark, who lived in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
prescribed, by heavy penalties, not only how the streets and entries 
of houses ought to be swept, but when and how benches and tables 
in the houses were to be scoured. In the nineteenth century 
inspectors are to be found, who, having learned that a child in 
some mill had been concealed in a bag, apply to parliament for an 
act to prevent the hiding of children in bags. 

In reviewing the statistics of police in the manufacturing districts^ 
the number of persons fined or punished for the breach of factory 
regulations swells the apparent amount of immorality, though the 
actions thus visited with punishment may have been comparatively 
innocent. In the case to which we have already alluded, of a 
starving mother overstating, by a few months, the age of her child, 
in order to save that child from starvation, we find that she was 
visited with a punishment as severe as any which is inflicted in a 
police court for a gross act of brutality. It is not necessary to 
compare the absolute criminality of the two cases. 

When Death, in Bums' poem of ''Doctor Hornbook,** says, 

** One must do something for one's bread, 
Ajid so must Death,'' 

he describes what is the natural feeling of every functionary whom 
the Government arms with the right of interference in the private 
concerns of the people. It is the obvious interest of every such 
functionary to procure continuous evidence to show that the exist- 
ence of his office is necessary, and it is equally natural that he 
should seek for an enlargement of -his powers. For these reasons 
we must be prepared to receive the statements of the factory in- 
spectors respecting the social condition of the operatives with some 
degree of caution ^ and yet, even their reports will be found to prove 
that the moral condition of the factory operatives is more sound 
than that of any other portion of the working population of England. 
Statistical returns of crime are often abused by being taken as 
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absolute quantities instead of relative proportions. Let us suppose 
a return, in which it was stated that in one district the amount of 
property stolen was at the average of five pounds per head of the 
population, while in another the average was not more than so many 
pence ; it would not follow that the latter was one whit more moral 
than the former, if the amount of property in each differed in the 
same proportion as the amount of theft. " Most will be stolen 
where there is most to steal ;*' and crimes against property will be 
rare where there is little or no property against which they can be 
committed. It must further be remembered that statistical returns 
record not the amount of crimes perpetrated, but the number of 
those detected and brought under legal cognizance 3 in many cases 
they are manifestly better evidence of the relative vigilance of police 
than of the relative amount of criminality. Now, there is un- 
doubtedly both more property and greater vigilance of police in the 
manufacturing districts than in the agricultural 3 the returns of 
crime indisputably establish the conclusion stated in the Report of 
the Constabulary Force Commissioners, that '' the fnqfority of the 
crimes attended with violence are now committed in the rural 
districts, although the population and property in towns have 
increased in a far more rapid proportion." 

The population of Hyde is exclusive^ employed in factories, and 
respecting the morality of this neighbourhood, we may quote the 
following from the evidence of Mr. Thomas Ashton : — 

'' Can you state any thing respecting the morality of your work- 
people ? — Ans. We have had only one prosecution for felony, or 
larceny, in our establishment for thirty years, and I ran say there 
are very few, if any, in the neighbouring mills. I have made 
inquiry from the neighbouring minister, who has christened the 
principal part of the population, and he finds by looking over the 
register, that there are fewer bastards in proportion than there were 
forty years ago, and fewer the last ten years than the previous ten.'* 
— Factory Commission, Sup, Rep., D. 2., p. 233. 

The return from the Penitentiary of Manchester presents an 
equally favourable result. '' We learn from this how far the ranks 
of prostitution are recruited from factory girls, in proportion to 
other classes. It will be seen that only eight out 0/ fifty (then in the 
house) proceeded from factories, whilst the overwhelming propor* 
tion of twenty-nine out of the whole fifty have been in service. 
This result agrees with what we believe is common in other towns." 
Factory Sup. Rep., p. 298. 

The valuable reports of the Preston House of Correction, published 
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annually by the Rev. John Clay, contain abundant proof of the 
morality of the factory operatives being superior to the average of 
the working population ; and this affords an additional proof of 
what we have more than once noted, the unfairness of attributing 
to factories the criminality of the great towns where manufactures 
may happen to be located. 

If we take the amount of poor-rates to b^ a test of the moral as 
well as the economic condition of a population, the manufacturing 
districts have a very enviable superiority over the agricultural 
counties. The county of Lancaster has probably a larger propor- 
tion of the labouring class than any other county -, yet the ratio 
which the expenditure of the poor bore to the population in the year 
ending 25th March, 1841 (though a year of severe manufacturing 
distress), was only 3s. Qd. per head, in Cheshire it was 3s. 1 Id., 
and in the West Riding of Yorkshire it was 4s. 3d. ; whilst in the 
agricultural county of Bedfordshire it was 7s. 7d., in Dorsetshire 
9s. Sd., in Berks 9s. 3d., in Buckinghamshire 9s. 6d., in Essex 
9s. lid., and in Wiltshire 10s. Sd.—See Eighth RepoH of the Poor 
Law Commisaianers, p. 751. 

In estimating the morality of a population there is an element 
of vast importance which the statistical science lends us little or no 
aid in measuring. It is beautifully and simply stated by Bums, 

" We know not what's resisted." 

There are, however, some gratifying indications of this power of 
virtuous resistance to temptation in manufacturing districts which, 
we fear, could not be paralleled in agricultural counties. We have 
seen gardens of fruit and vegetables left freely exposed to the opera- 
tives of rural mills, and fruit-trees trained against the walls of 
factories, and we have ascertained from the most minute and careful 
inquiry, that not a single apple or pear is ever plucked without the 
permission of the proprietor. During the late disturbances in the 
districts, a body of the rioters going to stop a mill passed by rows 
of trees laden with fruit, and though the poor people were so 
hungry that they went to the house of the proprietor to ask for a 
little bread, not one of them plucked a single fruit -, and a young 
urchin, who attempted to climb one of the trees, was prevented by 
his companions, and menaced with punishment. 

The endurance of distress is, perhaps, the most severe test of the 
virtue of a community, and in the years 1840, 1841, 1842, and part 
of 1843, this test was most rigidly applied to the manufacturing 
districts. The result of the stem trial may be best exhibited in the 
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following extracts from the reports of the commissioners sent to in- 
vestigate the state of the population in Stockport^ a town which 
claimed a sad pre-eminence in suffering. The report is dated 
Feb. 9th, 184? :— 

" We must state, in justice to the manufacturing population of 
the northern counties, that they exhibit a degree of hardihood in- 
the endurance of distress, and a spirit of pride and independence 
in regard to the receipt of parochial relief, which are not commonly 
prevalent in other parts of England, so far as our means of ob- 
servation have extended* 

*' We have met with some remarkable examples of this spirit of 
independence and repugnance to the receipt of parochial reliefs 
which will be referred to in subsequent parts of our report. 

'^ Some of the observations above made apply chiefly to periods 
when the trade is prosperous -, but there are other circumstances to 
be mentioned which act as a safeguard, and as a means of pro- 
tection to the poor-rates in manufacturing districts, even while the 
trade is undergoing, or has undergone, a severe and continued 
depression 3 more especially in those districts in which the applica- 
tion of steam power performs to a great extent the processes which,, 
without it, would have to be performed wholly by manual labour. 

" If it could be supposed that a manufacturing trade wholly con- 
ducted by manual labour had, by a concurrence of favourable cir- 
cumstances, been brought to the same degree of extension, and to 
the same high state of prosperity, which appeared to exist in regard 
to the cotton trade up to the termination of the year 1836, and that 
upon such a state of things a series of depressing circumstances 
(like those which have since occurred in that trade) had supervened, 
the number of the persons reduced from prosperity to distress must 
have been far greater than it has been imder that state of things 
which had been submitted to our observation at Stockport, and in 
which we find the processes of production carried on to so great 
an extent by machinery and steam power in the place of manual 
labour. 

'* Not only must the number of operatives employed in effecting 
the same amount of production have been greater, and, therefore, 
have exhibited under the reverse a far wider and more extensive 
scene of distress, but it is a well-established fact that the operatives 
employed in connection with the factories have this further ad- 
vantage and protection against the occurrence of sudden and over- 
whelming distress, namely, that the effect of the large investment 
of capital in steam power, buildings, and machinery is to prevent 
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the capitalist, when profits are low, or even wholly gone, from 
abandoning his speculations, and from throwing o£F the hands 
whom he may have collected together for the support of his 
undertaking. 

'* In districts so circumstanced, therefore, scenes of sudden and 
widely-extended distress are not of common occurrence $ and it 
would be only after a long-continued period of depression, in- 
volving the successive ruin and failure of the several capitalists, 
that we might expect to find the factory population of a large 
manufacturing town extensively involved in distress. 

** These remarks tend only to enhance the regret which we feel in 
reporting, as the result of our inquiries at Stockport, that a scene 
of deep and widely-extended distress does exist in that borough at 
this time, occasioned by the severe and long-continued depression 
of the cotton trade, aggravated by certain local causes, more 
especially by the -successive failure and stoppage of a large number 
of factories in that borough, which have entirely ceased working 
within the last three or four years. 

** We believe that, during the whole of the period last mentioned, 
the materials of the existing distress have been gradually accumu- 
lating ; that the resources which were calculated to bear up against 
that distress have, during the same period, been as gradually in 
course of exhaustion 5 and that, during the last six months, the 
distress has been brought to its present degree of intensity by the 
stoppage of two very large mills, which took place in August last, 
throwing out of employment at once above 2000 hands. 

*' We may add that apprehensions have been expressed to us on 
several occasions^ by persons well cognizant of the state of the 
trade, and of the situation of the parties engaged in it at Stockport, 
to the effect 'that the worst has not yet come.* " 

" The personal appearance of those we visited, more especially 
that of the children, did not indicate ill health ; but there was a 
great degree of dejection and apparent mental depression in the 
countenances and manner of many of the heads of families and 
other of the working hands. We found them usually sitting in a 
state of listless despondence near the fire, and, so far as we could 
judge by the answers they made to our inquiries, they appeared to 
be without hope for the future, until some revival of the trade 
should take place at Stockport, or, as they frequently expressed it 
in their own way, 'until the mill was set agate again.' 

" We were much struck, in the great majority of the cases, by the 
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absence of that mode of thinking, and that kind of demeanour, 
which is usually incidental to habits of confirmed pauperism. 
Tliere was no attempt to exaggerate, either to us or the relieving- 
officer, the distressing circumstances of their condition, and no 
attempt^ as far as we could observe, to suppress anything which 
had occurred to them of a more favourable complexion. They 
freely stated what additional income they had got, either by ob- 
taining employment, from the funds of the charity, or from any 
other source. This was the general character of those cases we 
visited. There will, however, be found noted in our memoranda a 
few exceptions in the cases of families whom we have described as 
* accustomed to receive relief.' 

'* There were not more than one or two instances in the whole in 
which we heard anything in the nature of a murmur or complaint. 
There were, on the other hand, a considerable number who ex- 
pressed themselves extremely thankful for the relief afforded in 
food or otherwise by the guardians, and in some instances the 
weekly aUowance had been voluntarily resigned immediately on 
their having obtained some other means of support.*' 

Let us, from the same authority, quote some individual examples 
of the high moral principle exhibited by the operatives while 
suffering under this dreadful pressure of unmerited distress : — 

" Francis Phillips, 45 years of age 5 wife and four children $ a 
twister-in at Garr's ^ earned himself 12s. per week 3 one of them, 
of 15, earned 58. when in full work ; furniture, three broken chairs, 
and two tables ; he had paid poor-rates as long as he could ; his 
rent. Is. 8d. per week 5 had parted with clothing and bedding for 
food 5 his wife had pawned her wedding ring for Is. 6d., and they 
had also pawned their Bible for Is. 5 had done this before appljring 
to the parish, and had never troubled them before ; was thankful for 
the allowance of 2s. 6d. per week in food ; had also received 2s. 
from the relief committee. 

''William Berch. Wife and seven children, eldest 15. The 
relieving-officer apprized us, in this case, that the guardians had for 
a long time pressed this man to allow two of his children to come 
to the workhouse and be educated in the children's school ; but 
they had for more than a year past, although in great need, stood 
out against this proposal. We had seen the man at the board of 
guardians the day before, when the proposal was renewed to him ; 
he persisted in refusing. He said, ' I don't dispute the children 
would be well done by 5 but if one can't content oneself^ it's no 
use.' He said further, they were badly off for clothing, bedding, 

G 2 
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and short of food, and applied for petticoats and clogs for the chil- 
dren ; relief committee had given them some bedding. 

" The guardians having heard the case, ordered six flannel petti- 
coats, two pair of clogs, and Ss. 6d. weekly for one month. 

'* We now visited the cottage, and saw the wife and the children. 
There were three looms, seldom more than two going of late ; not 
above 7s. a week for many weeks ; rent 2s. weekly ; there was no 
food in the house ; they had had a dinner of potatoes boiled in the 
jackets with some salt. Her husband was gone to Stockport to 
fetch the relief which had been ordered the day before. The 
woman being asked as to her objection to let two of the seven 
children go to the workhouse, she said, ' It would be of no use, if 
I should not have comfort with it ; you may as well take my life a» 
take my children; I would rather die than part with 'em; Fd^ 
rather go with them 3 you may take us all and welcome.* The 
house as clean as could be expected. 

" This appeared to us a case of severe distress, and both man and 
wife were represented to us as most Industrious and careful people :. 
they were thankful tor the relief afforded. 

'' William Allworth, hand-loom weaver in silk ; wife and five 
children. 

'' This was another case pointed out by the relieving-officer as 
one in which the proposal of the guardians, to take one or two of 
the children into the workhouse, had been for a long time resisted ; 
at length they gave way, and two of the children went to the work- 
house and remained there a month, and were doing well at the 
school, when they took them away again. 

" The man not at home. The wife, on being asked about the 
children, said, she had been to see them when at the workhouse ; 
did not know but that they were well done by, but could not bear to 
have them anywhere but at home. 

'' John Daniels, silk-weaver 3 wife and five children. Took in 
the last piece ; it was six weeks to-morrow. Being so long without 
work, had been obliged to apply to the town ; but work had now at 
last come in ; his rent was Is. 6d., and he had been accustomed to 
pay rates. Things were never so bad as now. There was a very 
bad time in the summer of 1826, not more than half work then ; 
now it is only half work with lower wages than then. 

" The guardians had, on his application, allowed 4s. a week in 
provisions for a month, which was to them a very great assistance, 
for which they were very thankfiil. 

" All their comings in had been about 8s. per week, including the 
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relief. They had at best only three meals a day, and sometimes not 
more than two, or even one. 

" Being asked to give an account of the three meals a day, he 
said, ' We make our breakfast for seven of us of a teacup full of 
oatmeal made into thin porridge, together with some bread. At 
dinner we have about six pounds of potatoes, with salt and bread. 
The tea or supper, as you may call it, the same as at breakfast. In 
the whole about four pounds of bread daily, say 8d., 2d. worth of 
potatoes, and 2d. worth of oatmeal, amounting to a shilling a day 
for seven of us. This, and lOd. a week we have to pay for coal» 
makes up the 8s. nearly. We are behind with rent. ^Life,* he 
said, 'must be kept together 5 as long as we can we wish to live.* 

** The relieving-officer told us that, in consequence of work coming 
in, this man had, of his own accord, just given up the allowance 
ordered by the guardians. His order was 4s. weekly for a month, 
which he had received for three weeks, and that, when the fourth 
payment was due, he went to the relieving-officer, and said, ' I will have no 
more relief; I have got one warp for myself, and a prospect of another for 
my wife,* 

" James Pearson, silk-weaver, a widower, with six children under 
135 ' one girl on loom, sometimes earns a little besides myself 3 we 
are now all the workers for seven 5 some work went in to-day (a 
week's work), which will bring about 8s,, and we have got 
another cane. 

'^ * I buried my wife,' he said, * 13 th June last, which was the 
begixming of my trouble j never thought of relief till my wife was 
on her deathbed. When I married, I thought of nothing but just 
to keep respectable, and so I did till I lost my wife. Am now 
receiving weekly relief from the guardians, and am very thankful 
for it j we could not do without it. 

" This man appeared very much distressed, and was described to 
us as a very industrious honest man, who endeavoured to do the 
best he could for his family. He had had 5s. weekly in food for 
nine months past." 

To comprehend the full extent of the suiferings of these poor 
people, we must glance at the condition i&om which they had fallen 3 
and here i^ain we shall quote the statements of the commis- 
sioners. 

" The mills of Mr. Thomas Ashton were working full time, and we 
visited some families employed in those mills, which had migrated 
from the south of England, and which still continued in the receipt 
of full wages. 
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"The following are examples of migrant families now in fnll 
employment at Hyde. 

" Thomas White^ labourer 5 wife and 1 1 children -, five of them 
only under working age ; the eldest girl 21. We foond the woman 
at home : united earnings of the family 50s. a week. She appeared 
in great spirits, and being asked whether she would like to go back 
to the south, said she would rather be transported. 

" John Cawthom, carter 5 came to Hyde from South Creek, in 
Norfolk } wife and nine children, of whom five were in the factory; 
united earnings of self and family were £2 17s. 6d. weekly. He 
said he was quite satisfied, and would not like to go back. 

" We have introduced the two last cases from our memoranda, ad 
showing the condition of factory operatives when in full employ- 
ment, and as illustrating the nature of the reverse which is sus- 
tained by the stoppage of a mill." 

The commissioners conclude their report with the following 
observations : — 

** We have now discharged the duty assigned to us by the instruc- 
tions of your board. We have made a minute and searching 
inquiry, to the best of our ability and judgment, into the nature 
and causes of the distress existing in Stockport Union, and into 
the various modes of relief which have been applied in mitigation 
of that distress 5 and we have reported the result of our inquiries 
to your board. 

" In the course of these inquiries, the general character and con- 
dition of the operatives employed in the cotton trade have been 
peculiarly objects of our observation. We have seen that in an 
ordinary state of the trade those of the operatives who are em^^ 
ployed (as the mass of them are) in connection with steam-power 
and machinery, appear to command, by the value of their labour, 
the means of enjoyment of the comforts of life to an extent and 
degree unknown to a large portion of the population of this country* 
and there is little doubt that persons so circumstanced must con- 
sume, in a degree which far exceeds the proportion of their num-^ 
hers, the natural produce of this and of foreign countries, thereby 
contributing largely to the prosperity of other classes of their 
countrymen, as well as to those sources of revenue by which the 
national liabilities are in great part sustained. 

" We find, in connection with the large earnings of this class, 
industrious' habits of no common stamp, regulated and secured in 
great measure by the peculiar nature of their employment ; and a 

gree of intelligence already much in advance of other classes of 
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tbe working people, and stilKgrowing with the general growth of 
popular education. It appears also, that, when in the enjoyment 
of prbsperity, they avail themselves to a great extent of the advan- 
tages of provident institutions, and that partly through this, and 
partly through other circumstauces equally creditable to their cha- 
racter as a working people, they avoid almost altogether depend- 
ence upon poor-rates. On the occurrence of general distress, we 
find them neither a pauperised mass, nor readily admitting pauper- 
ism among them ; but stru^ling against adversity, beating far and 
wide for employment, and in many cases leaving their country for 
foreign climates, rather than depend upon any other resources for 
subsistence than those of their own industry and skill. Those 
among them who have not been able or willing to leave a place, 
where at present their labour is of little or no value, have been 
found enduring distress with patience, and abstaining, sometimes to 
the injury of health, from making any application for relief ^ while 
others, who have been driven reluctantly to that extremity, we have 
seen receiving a degree of relief sufficient only to support life, often 
with thankfulnesss and gratitude, and generally without murmur 
or complaint. 

" We feel assured that the sufferings of a population, whose gene- 
ral character and condition are such as we have described them, 
will meet with sympathy and consideration from all classes of their 
fellow-subjects 5 and that the interests of that branch of trade 
which has furnished such a population with employment, will be 
held entitled to peculiar attention from the Legislature of the 
country. 

*' A. Power. 

" E. TWISLETON." 

But the statistics of crime are not the only records by which 
morality is to be estimated 3 the manufacturing districts have a 
still more decisive proof of superior morality than comparative 
abstinence from guilt ^ they can point to the good which they have 
achieved as of far greater and more honourable weight in making a 
due estimate of their character than the evil they have avoided. 
The statistical tables collected and published by Mr. Edward 
Baines, jun., are of unquestioned authority ; no attempt has ever 
been made to impeach their accuracy, and they establish the follow- 
ing important conclusions, which we shall allow Mr. Baines to state 
in his own words : — 

'' 1st. That in these manufacturing districts there is church and ' 
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•chapel room for A^B per cent, of the entire popuhaion ; und, deducting 
the Catholics^ who fill didr chiqiels several times in the day> the 
church and chapel room for Protestants cannot fall greatly short of 
SO per cent. 

*' Snd. That that provision for the religions instruction of the com- 
munity has heen made, and is still supported^ almost wholly hy the 
voluntary zeal and liberality of the inhabitants, — ^no less than 68^^795 
sittings in churches and chapels having been provided within the 
present century, of which only 70,611 are in Parliamentary 
churches. 

** 3rd. That the provision for religious instructi<m is far more abund- 
ant, in proportion to the population, now than it was at the beginmny of the 
century. The church and chapel accommodation has been increased 
2 1 9 per cent., whilst the population has only increased Hf per cent. 

'' 4th. That Sunday-schools have been provided, and are supported 
and taught, by the voluntary zeal of the inhabitants, in which one 
in every ^ of the population are enrolled on the books, — which must 
include an immense proportion of all the children of the workii^ 
classes. 

** 5th. That 55|^ per cent, of the children in Sunday-schools are 
able to read, and are actually reading the Holy Scrijdures. 

*' 6th. That sixty-siw thousand teachers are gratuitously engaged in 
the benevolent and pious duty of Sunday-school instruction. 

'' 7 th. That one in every ten of the population are taught in day-schools, 
of whom only a small proportion in dame and factory-schools. 

'' 8th. That the proportions of the Established Church and other 
religious bodies, so far as the sittings in churches and chisels would 
indicate, are as follow, viz. : — Established Church, 377,104 sittings, 
— other religious denominations, 6l7>479 : but probably the pro- 
portion actually attending the churches would be less than this, in 
comparison with the other sects. 

''9th. That the proportions of Sunday scholars taught are as 
follow, viz. : — In the schools of the Establish Church, 1^3,451, — ^in 
the schools of all other denominations, 285,080." 

With this accumulation of unanswerable evidence staring them 
.in the face, there are persons claiming the names of philanthropists 
and statesmen, who demand that factories should be made the sub- 
ject of special legislation, as if they were the diseased parts of the 
hody politic, instead of being, in their political, social, and moral 
■relations, the most healthy portions of the community. Such a 
procedure might almost justify the suspicion that their great crime 

.their tendency to raise the working population in the social 
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scale, and to render them cognizant, not merely of their duties, bat 
of their rights as men and citizens, Snch a suspicion would, 
perhaps, have no foundation in reality 5 other causes could easily 
be assigned for the systematic defamation to which factories have 
been subjected, and none stronger than that there are many masters 
and men in the manufacturing districts who have been induced by 
motives of party and fieustion to connive at the maligning of them- 
selves and their order. 

** The hostility to the act to which I have alluded, and which has 
in many instances considerably impeded its operation hitherto, was 
evidently created, not so much by the interference itself, as by in- 
dignant feelings in the minds of many of the most extensive and 
respectable miUowners, arising from the great injustice with which 
they have been treated in the various discussions and publications 
to which the factory question has given rise ; where accusations of 
the most discreditable conduct and motives have been unsparingly 
brought forward i^ainst millowners as a body without distinction. 
That there were some whose conduct had been such as to merit the 
terms of reprobation employed was unfortunately too clearly proved 
by the evidence laid before Parliament ^ and that there are still 
many who appear to be indifferent either to the health or moral 
state of the children they employ, and to view them in no other 
light than as tools let out to hire, is too clearly proved by the prose- 
cutions which have taken place in my district in the last half- 
year, and by the little disposition evinced by them to forward the 
humane objects of the act by a small sacrifice of trouble and 
expense. But that instances of cruelty and oppression are common, 
or occur iii a greater proportion among millowners than other 
-classes, or that there is among them a smaller proportion of bene- 
volent good men, may be most confidentiy denied. Indeed, I know 
of no description of persons of whom so many instances may be 
be brought forward of active benevolent exertions and large pecu- 
niary sacrifices to pnmiqte the welfare of the people they employ. 
To this I bear the most willing testimony from very ample oppor- 
tunities of observation. 

" It is very difficult for the millowners to come forward in their 
own defence, to repel those unjust attacks upon the general charac- 
ter of their body ; for they have no association or standing com- 
mittee whose duty it would be to watch over their common 
interests and refute the calumnies ; and, if the task were undertaken 
by a single individual among them, his statements, however trust- 
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worthy, would be liable to be underrahied or disregarded, as 
coming from an interested person ; bnt as I do not stand in that 
last-mentioned position, and as I have in the discharge of my fnnc- 
tions as Commissioner of Inqniry and Inspector, in the course of 
the last three years, visited as great a nnmber of factories as perhaps 
any other individual, possessing authority to inquire, has done, I 
deem it an act of public duty, and of justice (considering the rela- 
tion in which I stand to the millowners, and as reference is so 
constantly made to the factories in my district), to take this occa- 
sion of my official report to your lordship, most unequivocally to 
deny the truth of those general accusations against the masters so 
freely indulged in of late, and of those pictures of oppression, debi- 
litated health, and suffering, represented to be characteristic of 
factory emplojrment. I feel the more urgently called upon thus to 
express my firm conviction at the present time, because statements 
recently made on different occasions, and calculated to make a 
great impression upon the public mind, have been giving fresh 
currency to very erroneous representations of the condition of 
factory-workers, and are fostering prejudices the most unjust 
against a large and respectable portion of the community. The 
instances brought forward are, it is true, extracted frt>m parlia- 
mentary documents ; but these were proved by other evidence, laid 
before Parliament by the factory commissioners, to be far frt>m 
being applicable to factories generally ^ and they belong, moreover, 
to a state of things that existed more than three years ago : no 
notice whatever being taken of the great extent to which the evils 
have been remedied by the operation of the present act. 

*' When I have been visiting those establishments (of which I 
could draw out a long list) where order, cleanliness, and an atten- 
tion on the part of the master to the comfort and welfrure of his 
workpeople are conspicuous, I have often wished that those who 
so thoughtlessly believe and give currency to tales of the miseries of 
the factory-workers, and of the cruelty and hardheartedness of 
their masters, would go to some of the mills to which I could send 
them, and judge for themselves. They would then see how greatly 
they have erred in their general condemnation of what they term 
the factory system, and how much virtue, intelligence, comfort, and 
happiness are to be found among the workers in a well-regulated 
mill. The statements as to the unhealthiness of factory employment 
are also exceedingly erroneous, inasmuch as a part, and compara- 
tively a small part, is unfairly held out as a representation of the 
general condition. To be convinced of this, one has only to see the 
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young women and lads coming out from a great power4fX)m sbed, 
even in the heart of a great town like Manchester or Stockport, 
with all their disadvantages, and still more in the smaller towns and 
rural districts ; or to see the workers in the woollen and worsted 
factories in the West Riding of Yorkshire. I am satisfied that what 
may then be seen would lead any unprejudiced observer to the con- 
clusion that no collection of the working classes, in other occupa- 
tions in this country, can possibly exhibit a larger proportion of 
well-fed, well-clothed, healthy, and cheerful-looking people. It 
seems besides to be entirely overlooked by those who represent the 
condition of the work-people in factories in so unfavourable a light, 
that the question can, in fairness, be only considered as one of com- 
parison between them and those engaged in other occupations (all 
trades being accompanied, more or less, with disadvantages) ; and 
whether evils equally great, both as regards the health and the 
morals of the people, as any of those which exist in the worst parts 
of the worst-managed factories, do not prevail in an equal or 
greater degree in many other trades.. That such is the case no 
one is ignorant who has paid the least attention to the subject, and 
particularly as regards children. That the factory system, even in 
the best -regulated establishments, was defective, in so far as young 
children laboured twelve hours a day, there can be no doubt ; for no 
arrangement of the best-intentioned master could prevent the evils 
that were inherent in a system which deprived children of that fair 
proportion of air and exercise natural to their time of life, and 
without which their chance of growing up in full health and strength 
must at least have been considerably diminished, and which cut 
them off from all opportunity of being properly educated. But 
this objection does not apply to the factories subject to this act 
only : the interposition of the law, for the protection of children 
employed in many other factories and trades, is no less necessary ; 
and so long as children can be sent to other occupations where the 
hours of work are unlimited, and where no obligation to attend 
school exists, the cotton, woollen, and flax millowners will be 
placed in an unfair position 3 and the plans for improving the con- 
dition of those factory children, which are contemplated by the 
present act, wiU be materially interfered with." — Report by L. 
Horner, Esq., 18M January, \8S7, pp. 40, 41. 

" The parents of the children, and the operative spinners who 
engage, employ, and pay them, are unquestionably the persons who 
are in general most active in trying to defeat the law.'* — Report by 
L, Horner, Esq,, 6th July, 1838, p. 1. 
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" The culpability is fiilly as chargeable upon the parents of those 
children, and upon the operative spinners who hire them, as their 
assistants, as it is upon the masters of the factories. In .a visit to 
a mill near Bury, on the 23rd of November last, I noticed a girl 
who was working, as I was informed, twelve hours a day, and had 
been doing so for more than two years, who appeared to me very 
young to have a certificate of thirteen ^ and on examining her 
father, by whom she was emplo3red as his piecer, he admitted that 
she was between eleven and twelve years of age. On calling- for 
her certificate I found that it was dated the 17th of August, 1836. 
Here, then, was a father, in the receipt of good wages and in regular 
employment, who had been knowingly working his own child twelve 
hours a day, and that, too, from the time when she was little more 
than nine years old. It is not at all improbable that he was one of 
those who sent up petitions calling on Parliament to interfere for 
the protection of the poor factory children, " the white slaves," who 
were so cruelly overworked by the hardhearted, avaricious 
masters.** — Report by L. Homer , Esq., 6th January, 18S9, p» 15. 
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FACTORY LEGISLATION. 



As the cotton manufacture is now conducted, the occupation of the 
operatives engaged in it is more lucrative in relation to time, toil, 
and skill, more healthy and more morally desirable, than that of 
the workmen in most other branches of British industry. Tables 
of the rate of wages paid at some of the principal mills will be 
found at the end of this chapter ) and the facts which they contain 
will show to the great body of the working community that the 
condition of the operative classes is one that they may well regard 
with envy. Perhaps the strongest evidence that could be adduced 
in favour of the prosperity of cotton-spinners is a fact sometimes 
adduced to prove the direct reverse, namely, the strength of their 
trades-unions^ and the energetic spirit which they have displayed 
in their combinations and strikes. We have never heard of such a 
thing as a strike among miserable and underpaid labourers. Ac- 
cording to the report of the commissioners for inquiring into the 
condition of the Irish poor, the wages of labour in many parts of 
the south and west of Ireland do not exceed from two shillings to 
two and sixpence per week, but no one ever heard of a strike among 
those farm-labourers. Equally innocent of sticks and strikes are 
the underpaid farm -labourers of our agricultural counties, though 
the report of the commissioners appointed to investigate their con- 
dition shows that they are wretchedly paid, and in consequence are 
most inadequately fed, housed, and clothed. On the contrary, when 
we go to the opposite extreme of remuneration to industry, we inva- 
riably find unions, combinations, and committees, with a frequent 
recurrence of sticks and strikes. 

The legislation for factories has been so largely modified by the 
demands of the leaders of trades-unions, and the principal law 
sought for by those who claim to be most emphatically the " pro- 
tectors of the rights of labour** being a measure which originated 
with trades-unions, we feel it necessary to give some account of 
these organizations, and to point out their nature and tendency. 

Two curious facts are established with the utmost certainty by a 
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conndenitioii of the history of tams-oiit. FSnt, tkmk thej are hardly 
ever resorted to, except bj those who habitnallj recehre high wages ; 
and secondly, that the time of their oocorrenoe is almost invariably 
when trade is prosperoos. In cotton-spinning mills, strikes are neariy 
unknown, except amongst the spinners, and they earn fas' higher wages, 
with the exception of the overlookers, than any other persons in a 
fiu^ry, indeed more than double what is got by the majority. When 
the fine spinners in Manchester tamed oat in 1829, to the namber of 
1000, they refused work by which they could earn from 90s. to 35s. 
clear per week. When 52 mills, and 30,000 persons, were thrown idle 
daring ten weeks in 1830, at Ashton and the neighbourhood, by the 
turning-out of 3000 coarse spinners, these men could earn weekly from 
88s. to 31s. clear. In the woollen trade, the weavers, and in the 
worsted, the combers, both of whom get from 16s. to Ms. weekly, are 
the usual ringleaders in strikes. Evidence frt>m various quarters in 
proof of this position may be had in abundance ; but a fpw extracts 
from the Reports of the House of Commons wiU be sufficient : — 

" Mr. Dunlop examined. Combination Committee, 1894. 

" What was the rate of wages you gave during this time, when this 
combination took place ? — ^The machinery I now have in that mill is 
calculated for women ; it is now worked by men, and they get 30b. a 
week, dear of all charges. 

" What was the rate of wages paid in that mill, at the time the 
combinations took place for an advance of wages ? — ^Above 30s. 

" Was the trade brisk at that time ? — ^Very good ; they never turn 
out when the trade is bad. 

" There are no turns-out when trade is bad ? — ^No." 

" Mr. Jones examined. Combination Conmiittee, 1824. 

" According to your experience, it was when wages have been high 
that the combinations have taken place, and not when they were low ? 
— Yes, it has been when they (spinners) have got most that they have 
turned out." 

It is easy to assign the reason for the frequency of unions and strikes 
among workmen who receive high wages ; it is, to a great degree, ex- 
plained by the Persian proverb, — " The best-fed cow is the most fre- 
quently milked." These men have money, and they are, therefore, the 
selected victims of the charlatans and impostors who love to maintain 
themselves in idleness by practising on the credulity of their dupes. 
No persons are so susceptible of flattery as the ignorant and unedu- 
cated ; a mob will accept adulation more gross than ever was offered to 
an eastern despot. The cotton-spinners were flattered with the notion 
that their masters were more dependent on them than they were on 
their masters, and that organization was alone necessary to reverse the 
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relative position of the employers and the employed. Bat the organization 
necessary to make this experiment is obviaoriy expensive, and conse- 
qaently it has rarely been attem^ed save by the wealthier classes of 
operatives. We have seen it stated by an intelligent leader among the 
working classes^ tlmt more than five millions of money have been 
wasted by the anion of cotton-spinners in vain efforts to raise the rate 
of wages by combination ; if in this sum the losses sustained by masters 
and men from the cessation of employment are included with the 
direct expenditure, we are persuaded that the estimate is below the 
mark, for at the meeting of the British Association, in Liverpool, it 
was indisputably established by Mr. Henry Ashworth, that more than 
£100,000 had been lost during the single turn-out at Preston. 

Experience has taught the operatives that a strike has little chance 
of being effectual unless when trade is brisk, and millowners are pressed 
by large orders which they desire to have speedily executed. At such 
a crisis a strike has ^quently obtained some temporary success ; but 
wages have always gone back again when the demand slackened, and 
there is not an instance on record of any permanent advantage being 
gained by a strike. Human nature, however, is the same in all condi- 
tions of life: the temporary triumphs are recorded and the failures 
forgotten, just as patriotic historians describe victories at full length, 
but slur over defeats in a single sentence. In the course of years, 
however, the members of unions soon discover that they pay a very 
dear price for imaginary advantages ; their officers, like the King of 
Yvetot, insist on being well fed and luxuriously treated while they 
superintend the affairs of their constituencies ; secretaries become sus- 
pected of having got up associations merely to make comfortable places 
for themselves ; and the accounts of treasurers are not always found to 
be above suspicion. Even where there is no suspicion of peculation, 
the committees of trades-unions frequently exercise a vexatious and 
capricious tyranny, which disgusts many weU-inclined to become their 
ardent supporters. An instance of such tyranny was related by Mr. 
Chappel, of Manchester, in his evidence before the Factory Com- 
missioners : — 

" I will relate the circumstances of the last turn-out, which took 
place on the 16th October, 1830, and continued till the 17th January, 
1831. The whole of our spinners, whose average wages were 
£2 13s. 5d., turned out, at the instigation, as they told us at the time, 
of the delegates of the Union. They said they had no fault to find 
with their wages, their work, or their masters, but the Union obliged 
them to turn out. The same week three delegates from the Spinners' 
Union waited upon us at our mill, and dictated certain advances in 
wages, and other regulations, to which, if we would not adhere, they 
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said neither our own spinners nor any other should work for us again. 
Of course we declined, believing our wages to be ample, and our regu- 
lations such as were necessary for the proper conducting of the esta- 
blishment. The consequences were, they set watches on every avenue 
to the mill night and day, to prevent any fresh hands coming into the 
mill, an object which they effectuaUy attained, by intimidating some, 
and promises of support to others, which I got into the mill in a cara- 
van, if they would leave their work. Under these circumstances I could 
not work the mill, and advertised it for sale without receiving any 
applications ; and I also in vain tried to let it. At the end of twenty- 
three weeks the hands requested to be taken into the mills again on the 
terms that they had left it, declaring, as they had done at first, that the 
Union alone had forced them to turn out. The names of the delegates 
that waited on me were Jonathan Hodgins, Thomas Foster, and Peter 
Madox, secretary to the Union. 

" What advance of waged did they require ? — It was considerable, 
but I don't remember the exact sum; and the regulations required 
were, that the men should not be fined for bad work, or for not con- 
forming to the regulations of the mill. 

*' Have you ever had turns-out before? — ^Yes, two; in a former 
turn-out of the spinners, we were waited on by a man named Doherty, 
and Jonathan Hodgins, two leaders of the Union, who, after examining 
our wage-book and the machinery on which the men worked, stated 
that the wages were fair and the machinery good ; and they ordered 
them to their work a^ain." 

We could easily multiply examples of the perverse legislation of 
trades-unions in the cotton-manufacture ; but we are far from wishing 
to represent all the members of such associations as persons actuated 
by a malignant and perverse spirit. Wantonness in the exercise of 
power is the attribute of aU men suddenly invested with a new and 
arbitrary authority. It is proverbial that schoolmasters are more severe 
during the first year of their functions than at any other period of their 
lives ; and no officer is a stricter martinet than one who has been sud- 
denly raised from the ranks. The committees that govern unions but 
follow the law of nature stated by Leeber in his " Political Ethics" : — 
" Every man does too much of that which he has an exclusive right of 
doing;" legislators make too many laws; inspectors issue too many 
regulations ; and committees of delegates meddle with matters which 
thev had much better let alone. The obedience which these com* 

m 

mittees received often exhibited scenes characteristic of the iron firm- 
ness and stem endurance of the English nation* When the contribu- 
tions of those in work failed, such of the men as had laid by money in 
the days of their prosperity resorted to it for support ; and thus the 
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hard-earned savings of perhaps years of industry were consamed in this 
hopeless warfare. Furniture, clothes, every article of comfort or con- 
venience that th^r cottages contained, was then disposed of, and these 
unhappy victims of their own folly underwent a series of privations 
which would aj^pear incredible to those who do not know the force of 
pride, and th^ enduring pertinacity with which the English working 
classes will ^ot unfrequently remain, what they call, "true to each 
other/' The feeling deserves praise, however we may lament its mis- 
directed enetgy. 

The great object of trades-union legislation was to raise the rate of 
wages, and with this there was sometimes combined hostility to mecha- 
nical inventions which were supposed to interfere with manual labour. 
After several costly experiments, all of which ended in failure, a large 
portion of the unionists began to discover that the regulation of wages 
was a matter beyond their power, and they adopted a new and equally 
erroneous theory, that the object might be effected by the Legislature 
of the country. The two principles on which they sought Parliamen- 
tary interference may be thus stated : — 

First.—That the displacement of juvenile and female labour would 
create a demand for adult and male operatives, and that this new de- 
mand for labour would raise its price in the market. 

Second, — ^That a Ten Hours' Bill would render it necessary to erect 
about one-fifth more factories than exist at present, thus creating a new 
demand for labour, and raising its price in the market. 

Erroneous as these two principles are, they exhibit a marked advance 
on the pohtical economy of the trades-unions, for they recognise the 
greats truth, that the price of labour depends on the relations between 
demand and supply in the labour-market ; and their fallacy consists en- 
tirely in supposing that the measures which they propose would create 
an artificial, in addition to and beyond the natural, demand for labour 
in the market. In exposing this fallacy, it will be necessary for us to 
repeat much that has been said before ; but this will, we trust, be par- 
doned, on account of the importance of the interests both of masters 
and men involved in the decision on both these principles. 

There can be no doubt that the legal abolition of juvenile and female 
labour would lead to a great demand for adult and male labour ; but 
for what kind of labourers would there be a demand ? Clearly for that 
kind alone which was previously performed by females and young per- 
sons. Spinners would not be engaged to do the work of piecers at 
spinners' wages ; employers could not and would not pay for skill, 
strength, and intelligence to perform tasks in which these qualities are 
not necessary. As well might it be supposed, that if women and chil- 
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dren were prevented from working on farms that haymakers would 
receive the wages of mowers, and binders the wages of reapers. The 
demand, then, artificially created would not be for that kind of labour 
in which the Lancashire operatives can command the market, but for a 
species of labour in which they would have to compete with the whole 
mass of the unemployed population in Ireland, Wales, and the agricul- 
tural districts of Scotland and England. From all these quarters there 
would be an immediate immigration into the manufacturing districts, 
which would not only swamp the newly-opened field of labour, but 
would, at no distant time, raise up a formidable host of competitors to 
the spinners themselves, so soon as the immigrants had become familiar 
with the training and the occupations of the factory. 

In order that any benefit should be derived from artificially pro- 
ducing a demand for labour, it would be necessary for those interested 
to have some means of controlling the supply. Now, there is scarcely 
a trade in England where the experiment of keeping up wages by 
limiting the supply of labour has not been tried, and tried ineffectually. 
Unless the whole nation combined in a trades-union it would be im- 
possible to prevent the starving and unemployed from migrating to any 
place which offered a chance of food and employment. 

There are persons who would reply to this, that the masters ought 
not to employ these immigrants, but should abandon the principle of 
*' buying labour in the cheapest market ;" and there is no doubt that 
this immigration, whether they encouraged it or not, would be made 
the grounds of bitter invective against the capitalists and employers. 
This would be on a par with the attacks made on the farmers in the 
central counties for employing such labourers to cut down their harvests, 
just as if their refnsal to take cheap labour would prevent it from being 
employed by their neighbours. No legislative enactment could prevent 
this immigration, and any combination of masters or men would be 
equally ineffectual. Hence it is evident that the abolition of juvenile 
and female labour, supposing it perfectly practicable, would, in the first 
instance, deprive the operatives of the assistance they derive from the 
earnings of members of their families, and would eventually lower their 
own wages by exposing them to competition with strangers. 

Let us next examine the Ten Hours' Bill, and we shall soon see that 
no measure more likely to injure the operatives could ever have been 
devised by perverted ingenuity. Its advocates confess that it would 
diminish the profits of employers by depriving them of one-sixth of 
their gains, and one-sixth of the interest on their floating and invested 
capital. What temptation would there be to build mills when the profits 
of cotton-spinning had been thus reduced ? It seems to be taken for 
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granted by the supporters of a short-time bill, that there is a kind of 
physical necessity for the production and consumption of a certain 
amount of British cottons every year ; but as four- fifths of this con- 
sumption are in foreign markets, we should be glad to know by what 
process, other than superior cheapness, can we command these markets ? 
Now, if we increase the cost of production, — and we clearly do 60 if we 
compel the manufacturer to derive the same income out of ten hours 
which he now does out of twelve, — ^the gain on cotton- spinning neces- 
sary to pay the interest on floating and invested capital may be taken on 
an average mill at about two pounds per working hour ; a Ten Hours' 
Bill will make a difference of four pounds per day in the sum necessary 
to remunerate capital, saying nothing of skill, energy, and superintend- 
ing intelligence. This sum must consequently be taken out of the 
profits realized in the ten hours, for the interest of capital must be 
regarded as part of the cost of raw material ; and it needs not to be 
told that it is from the diflerence between the price of the raw material 
and the manufactured article that the profit of the manufacturer and 
the wages of the operative must be derived. Everything which raises 
the price of the raw material, everything which increases the cost of 
the manufacturer's plant, or, what is the same thing, increases the cost 
of working it, diminishes the fund from which wages are to be paid, 
and must in the end lower the wages themselves. 

There are, however, some who imagine that the loss wiU fall entirely 
on the profits of the manufacturer, and they seem to think that this will 
neither affect the operative nor the general community. But any legis- 
lative measure which diminishes the profits of cotton-spinning will in a 
still greater degree diminish the inducements which would lead men to 
invest their capital in such a business ; and who, then, are to build the 
new mills from which the operatives are taught to expect compensation 
for the reduction of wages which must naturally follow the reduction of 
time? If cotton- spinners were now realizing exorbitant profits we 
should see new mills springing up in every direction, for never, perhaps, 
in our history was there a period when England possessed so large a 
share of unemployed capital which the owners would gladly invest, not 
merely in any business which promised large profits, but even in one 
which had a reasonable prospect of securing them a moderate rate of 
interest on their money. If, then, cotton- spinning, with its present rate 
of returns, offer such little temptation to capitalists, it is incomprehen- 
sible how they can be induced to invest money in mills when four 
pounds per day, at the least, are subtracted from the present returns. 

The member for Oldham, in a pamphlet on this subject — which 
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labonrs under the disadvantage of being bo confused as to be in a great 
degree unintelligible, — ^has made a strange discovery, which he thinks 
would compensate for the disadvantages which we have shown to be 
the necessary result of a short-time bill. He draws out a table to show 
that the price paid by foreigners, and particularly the Americans, for 
British manufactures, measured by quantity of exchanged articles, is 
constantly increasing, quoting as an instance the lessening amounts of 
American raw cotton received in exchange for British manufeustured 
goods. On these tables he makes the following remarks : — 

" The five articles here selected are what are called leading articles, 
into which a very great proportion of the cotton imported into England 
is worked up ; and they constitute a fair criterion of the general state 
of the manufacture. Now, if these facts do not prove a rapid and 
appalling decline, as to foreign trade, in our manufacturing pursuits, not* 
withstanding the reiterated boasts of the prosperity of our manufactures 
put forth through the press, it appears to me impossible to say what 
would be an indication of such decline. Had the manufacturers and the 
cotton-growers come in close contact with each other, and exchanged 
and taken away each of them their commodities in bulk, the eyes of the 
British manufacturers would long ago have been opened, and a stop 
would have been put to the losing game we have pursued. The Eng- 
lishman would have said to the foreigner : ' Our manufactures are too 
plentiful, for you will not give us the same quantity of cotton for them 
that you were wont to do ; but we will reduce the hours of work in our 
factories, as our workpeople have long desired us to do, and then you 
will be glad to give us as much cotton for our manufactures as you 
formerly did.' This is what the English manufacturer would have said 
long ago if his dealings had been carried on by bartering, instead of 
being carried on by selling for money j and it is what he ought now to 
say. 

" While we have been thus profuse towHrii^fyreignerSt we have 
latterly been raising the price of all these articles to the home con- 
sumers, and competing with each other in our manufactories who could 
screw the greatest quantity of labour out of those we employ. Is it not 
time that this system should be changed ? We shall not have to wait 
long before spinners will be as anxious for a short-time bill as the 
operatives. Dr. Kay, of Manchester, whose pamphlet of 1832 I have 
quoted above, tells us, in his first Report to the Poor^^law Commis- 
sioners, dated 2^nd July, 1835, that there are now erecting in the cotton 
district of Lancashire and its immediate vicinity, factories which will 
bring into operation 7500 horse-power above what is in work now ; that 
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i s, about one-sixth more ; and, if we are destined to see this realized, 
my opinion is, that we shall then see the beginning of the end! We have 
nothing to fear from foreign competition. It is the greatest humbugs 
t hat Englishmen were ever made to believe in ; but from competition 
amongst ourselves we have everything to fear ; and if we do not restrain 
ourselves in time, or the Legislature do not restrain us, we shall very 
soon destroy ourselves." 

We do not profess to be great proficients in the Oldham school of 
political economy, but if the extract quoted has any meaning, it proposes 
that a limit to the number of factories should be fixed by law. What, 
then, becomes of the expectation of the new factories to be erected in 
consequence of the Ten-Hours' Bill ? His proposal, in fact, is, that our 
production should be reduced by one-sixth^ so as to raise the price of 
British manufactures by diminishing supply, and to lower the price of 
American cotton by diminishing consumption, neither of which results 
would follow if one- sixth more factories were built. Look to the 
speech which Mr. Fielden makes to the foreigner in the name of what 
he deems an enlightened manufacturer : — " Our manufactures are too 
plentiful," — but no proof is ofifered of our being more than able to 
supply all the markets of the world. And what is his proof of their 
being too plentiful ? — simply their cheapness ; — well, then, where is the 
proof that they would be purchased from us at a dearer rate ? Does Mr. 
Fielden imagine that the horizon of all the markets in the world is 
bounded and limited by the precincts of the Exchange at Manchester ? 
Does he suppose that there exists a compulsory force which will send 
foreigners to buy goods in Lancashire irrespective of their price ? Is 
not the very rise in the price of raw cotton, of which he so bitterly 
complains, a proof that manufactures have increased somewhere or 
other more rapidly than the supply of material ? To render his tables 
of any avail he should have given in the several years the proportions of 
cotton which the Americans retained for home consumption, and the 
quantities exported to other countries than England. His tables show 
that the ratio between the cost of raw material and the price of manu- 
factured goods is decreasing to the injury of the latter ; but his tables do 
not show whether this arises from the increased value of cotton owing to 
the increasing demands for the article in manufacturing consumption, 
or from the decreased value of manufactured goods owing to the com- 
petition in the market. The relations between demand and supply 
regulate price all the world over, and have done so ever since the days 
of Adam. It is sheer absurdity to attribute either appreciation or de- 
preciation to anything else, and whichever explanation of his pet 
phenomenon Mr. Fielden pleases to adopts either will be found fatal to 
his argument. 
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If an increased consumption of cotton has rawed its price* it is clear 
that the only way of limiting that consumption in England is by 
limiting the number of factories, so that, instead of building one-sixth 
more mills, the policy would be to pull down some of those already in 
existence. This would be to diminish the amount of employment, that 
is, the demand for labour, and of course to lower the rate of wages. On 
the other hand, if over-production of manufactures be the cause of the 
evil, the clear course is to limit production, and thus produce less 
employment and wages. But Mr. Fielden does not dread foreign com- 
petition ; so neither did the Byzantines in their silks, the Venetians in 
their glass, nor the Flemings in their woollens : foreign competition 
did, nevertheless, ruin all three. There were Flemish merchants as 
perfectly persuaded of the non-existence of marts for cloth beyond the 
limits of the Belgian markets, as Mr. Fielden seems to be ef the impos- 
sibility of purchasing twist and long-cloth elsewhere than on the 
Ebcchange of Manchester. Commercial history eveiywhere relates the 
decline and faU of great national manufactures, and everywhere shows 
that the ruin was superinduced by an attempt to realize an artificial 
scale of profits, either to the manufacturers in their returns or to the 
workmen in their rate of wages. So far as Mr. Fielden is intelligible, he 
seems anxious to get at an artificial scale of profits in both directions by 
simply limiting the market ; but how the present supply of customers 
can be forced to purchase in that limited market is left unexplained. 
It is needless to dwell on the obvious inconsistency of advocating 
in the same breath diminution of production and increase of employ- 
ment ; the explanation of such a paradox can only be obtained in the 
Oldham school of political economy. 

We come now to the legislation which actually exists, or which is in 
progress of becoming law, and we find that it rests on the sound prin- 
ciple that it is the duty of a Grovemment to protect the weaker part of 
its subjects against the possible abuse of power by the strong. Our 
ground of complaint is, that this principle is invidiously and exclusively 
applied to mills and factories. Young persons are employed in mines, 
in various trades, in agricultural labour, and in countless other occupa- 
tions ; and we wish to know why inspectors are not appointed to prevent 
their being over-worked, or ill-treated, as well as the young persons 
engaged in factories ? Protection to the females employed in the few 
industrial branches open to woman's labour is humane and equitable ; 
but why should it be given in factories where the labour is light, the 
wages good, the precautions against immorality greater tiian in any 
other line of life, and the hours of labour never protracted beyond the 
endurance of physical strength, while it is withheld from the women 
harnessed to wagons in the coal mine, from the sempstresses and milll- 
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ners of London, and from those who work for the slopsellers of the 
Minories ? " This oaght ye to have done, and not to have left the 
other undone/' 

It deserves to he noticed that the ease with which a system of inspec* 
tion and saperintendence has been established over factories is in itself 
a proof of their previous moral discipline. The inspection of mines 
would be a very different matter, and this is probably the reason why it 
has not been yet attempted. Factories, from the completeness of their 
organization, afforded the easiest material for the experiment of stiper- 
intendence, but at the same time this very fEunHty increases the danger 
of injury being done by varying and extending tentative processes of 
imaginary improvement. The multiplicity of the regulations respecting 
the emplo3anent of young persons may lead manufacturers to consider 
whether it would not be better to substitute weak adult for juvenile 
labour ; and if the young persons are thus thrown out of employment 
what is to become of them ? 

But the most objectionable part of the law now under discussion, is 
that which invests the factory inspectors with the functions and powers 
of public prosecutors in cases of accidental injuries from machinery. 
Why should there not be a public prosecutor of brewers when workmen 
are killed by the mephitic vapour of vats ; for mine-owners, when colliers 
are destroyed by fire-damp ; for builders, when bricklayers fall from 
ladders or scaffolds; and for stable-boys when they are kicked by their 
masters' horses ? A return of all the accidents which have happened 
in mills for the last five years would show that casualties have been 
fewer in proportion to the number of persons employed than in any 
other branch of industry which directly or indirectly threatens danger 
to life or limb. We object not to any of the great principles involved 
in the Factory Bill; but we do object to the exclusiveness of their 
application. We shall be much surprised if the Legislature be not 
invoked to apply the principles to which this bill gives sanction in a 
much wider range of cases than its authors have contemplated. Unfor- 
tunately for the farm-labourers and colliers, the owners of land and 
mines have seats in Parliament, and consequently sufficient political 
influence to keep their cases out of the range of legislative sympathy ; 
but the case of the sempstresses is one on which pity can be safely 
bestowed, and the manufacture of iron will supply more grave and 
numerous cases of hardship than that of cotton. When once the 
principle of interference between the employer and the employed is 
recognised, it is impossible with any show of justice to refuse its appli- 
cation to cases where the oppression of the operative or the labourer 
can be proved to be more real and palpable than it was ever imagined 
or said to be in a cotton-mill by the most virulent enemy of fttctories. 
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There is a danger arising from legislative interference which, we 
think, deserves notice. There has ever been among the industrial 
classes a vagne notion that the laws which regulate the distribution of 
wealth are so constructed as to deprive the operative or the labourer of 
their fair proportion of profit, and transfer it to the capitalist or the 
landed proprietor. Special laws for factories do, to a certain extent, 
interfere with the distribution of wealth ; and we believe that in all 
cases they do so more to the injury of the operative than of the master ; 
but, whether or not this be the result, they raise in the minds of the 
operatives a belief that the rate of wages, that is, their share of manu- 
facturing profits, can be artificially raised ; and this notion, indirectly 
sanctioned by the Legislature, cannot fail to spread to other and perhaps 
more dangerous portions of the labouring community. We speak what 
we know, when we say that the reproaches which some landowners 
have igpiorantly directed against the manufacturers have received an 
application far different from that which they intended ; and the nature 
of the application will be easily understood by comparing the following 
tables of wages paid in Lancashire mills with the tariff of agricultural 
wages in the central and southern counties of England : — 
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Families in the Employ of H, 


and E, 


A, 






NimiM. 


Trade or 


No. of No. of 


Weekly 


Per Week 


Yearly 




Occupation 


Family. 


Worsen 


Income. 


per Head. 


Income. 










£ 8. 


d. 


£ 


8, 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


R« o, •• •• • • 


Labourer 


5 


4 


1 17 








7 


41 


95 18 


R. £• . . • , • . 


ditto 


7 


6 


2 10 








7 


14 


130 




• 
• 


ditto 
Spinner 


11 
9 


8 
5 


2 15 
2 2 



2 






5 

4 




8* 


143 
109 J2 8 


E.T 


(V« K* ■ • • • a 


• 

• 


ditto 
ditto 


7 
9 


4 
5 


2 1 

3 5 


1 
5 






5 

7 


m 

3i 


106 16 4 
170 6 


I. E 


J. C 


ditto 


5 


2 


1 8 








5 


7ff 


72 16 


J. is. • • • • • • 


ditto 


6 


3 


1 15 


6 





5 


11 


92 6 


R,T 


• 

• 


ditto 
ditto 


4 
6 


1 
3 


1 7 
1 13 










6 
5 


9 
6 


70 4 
85 16 


J. M 


S.N 


ditto 


6 


2 


I 15 


6 





5 


11 


92 6 


T.J 


• 
• 


ditto 
Carder 


7 
9 


2 
2 


1 13 

2 7 


6 
6 






4 
5 


91 
3* 


87 2 
123 10 


E* H. • • • • , 


J. S. • • • • • • 


Loonier 


8 


6 


3 6 








8 


3 


163 16 


T.W 


Weaver 


5 


2 


1*0 








4 





52 


A.T., widow, three 
children woiking 


1 ditto 


4 


3 


1 8 








7 





72 16 


M. T., widow, two 


1 ditto 


















small children and 


4 


1 


13 








3 


3 


33 16 


a housekeeper . 




















H.S. .. . 






Joiner 


8 


3 


2 8 








6 





124 16 


J. G. .. . 






Spinner 


5 


1 


1 10 








6 





78 


T.G. .. . 






ditto 


3 


1 


1 12 








10 


8 


83 4 


J. H. .. . 






ditto 


7 


3 


1 9 








4 


li 


75 8 


T.R. .. . 






ditto 


2 


I 


1 6 








13 





67 12 


J.B. .. . 






ditto 


5 


2 


1 8 


6 





5 


84 


74 2 


T.F. .. . 






ditto 


6 


1 


1 7 








4 


6 


70 4 


J.E. .. . 






ditto 


3 


1 


1 7 


6 





9 


2 


71 10 


J. W. . . . 






Dresser 


4 


2 


1 18 








9 


6 


98 16 


R.B. .. . 






ditto 


6 


3 


2 3 


6 





7 


3 


115 2 


T.E. .. . 






Carder 

• • 


2 


1 


1 








10 





52 


28 Families— Totals 


1(J3 


78 


50 7 


3 


9 


5 


6§ 


2620 15 


A 


veraj 


je 


5^ 2^ 

i 


1 14 


m 





6 


41 


90 7 5 



Samuel Rudlen, particulars of whose family (as at present situated) 
are given in the ahove table, came from Suffolk in the year 1836. 
His family, at that time, were ten in number ; his earnings, as farm 



labourer, were 

His eldest boy, about 14 years of age 
Next younger (cow-boy) 12 ditto 
Parish allowance, one peck of flour, worth 



8s. per week 

Is. „ 

Is. 4d. 



12s. 4d., or 



Ten persons to . . 

Is. 2^d. per head per week. 
Now, 11 of family to £^ 1 5s. per week ; or 58. per head per week. 

Several families came from the south about the same period $ but the 
chief part of them having so far improved their circumstances as to 
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enable them to remove to other mills, or localities, have done so when- 
ever they saw a chance of receiving a higher rate of wages. 



Persons employed at H. and E, A.'s Ea. and Eg. Mills, 



MalM and their Agca. 


Femftlcs mA thrir Afca. 


Total Weekly 
Wages. 


ATerage for 
each. 


13 to 16 


17 to 20 


21 and 
upwards 


13 to 16 


"«»2ol4^^ 


£ 9, d. 

29 12 11 
45 17 3 
144 2 3 
26 7 5 
44 8 6 
29 18 


£ «. d. 

4 8§ 

9 5f 

1 1 2i 
4 8 
6 7 
8 9i 


126 










97 










136 








113 






135 


"68 * 


Male 






!??}«« 


• • • 


. . £ 


320 6 4 


9 61 


Femi 


lies . . 


• • 



Short-time hands — ^Males. . . 
Females. 

Total hands 



49 
49 



«. d. 



£ «. 



98 at 1 6 each, 7 7 per week. 
. . 773 



Rents of cottages are 



SCHOOLS. 



At Eg. 
A master and mistress : 

At day school 196 

Sunday school 485 

In same room. 
Costs £50 over receipts and rent. 

Totals — ^Day schools 

Sunday schools 



18 at Is. 6d per week 
26 at 28. 



»f 



46 at 2s. 3d. to 2s. 6d.. 
61 at 2s. lOd. to 3s. 2d. 
4 at ds. 6d. 

155 cottages. 



AtEa. 
A master only : 

Day school 120 

Sunday school 180 

Costs £20 and rent above 
receipts. 



• .* 



316 
615 
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H. and E. A: 8 Wbrlqteople at Eg. MUL 



■ 


NameB. 


No. of 
nunily. 


No. of 
Wofken 


Weekly 
Income. 


Average 
per head. 


Yearly 
Income. 


ObservatioDS. 


• 








£ 8. 


d. 


£ 8. d. 


£ a. d. 






W. B. .. . 






8 


4 


2 8 


6 


6 0* 


126 2 






J. S, •• . 






7 


5 


2 3 


6 


6 2i 


113 2 


From Bucks, 




J. Y. .. . 






7 


4 


2 7 


6 


6 9* 


123 10 


in 1835. 




W. A. .. . 






8 


4 


1 12 





4 


83 4 






Widow B. . 






6 


4 


1 7 


6 


4 7 


71 10 






Widow S. . 






10 


6 


2 I 





4 H 


106 12 






Widow C. . 






6 


5 


1 9 


6 


4 11 


76 14 




f 


Widow I. . 






6 


5 


1 7 





4 6 


70 4 






Widow R. . 






6 


5 


2 11 





8 6 


132 12 






H. H. . • • 






4 




1 12 





8 


83 4 






J. M. .. . 






4 




1 15 





8 9 


117 






J. A. 






3 




1 1 





7 


54 12 






T.B. .. . 






4 




1 4 





6 


63 14 






T D. .. . 






3 




1 1 





7 


54 12 






T.B. .. . 






8 




2 2 





5 3 


109 4 






H.J. .. . 






10 




2 9 





4 104 


127 8 






J. B. . . . 






8 




1 14 





4 3 


88 8 






T. C, jun. . 






8 




1 16 


6 


4 6| 


94 18 






J. G. • . , 






8 




1 17 





4 7i 


96 4 






J. B. .. . 






3 




1 6 





8 8 


67 12 






W. S. .. . 






3 




18 





6 


46 16 


Son of the 




w . R* • • • 






3 




18 





6 


46 16 


above J.S., 




W.S. .. . 






2 




1 4 





12 


63 14 


now mar- 




Jt Cm • a « 






3 




1 9 





9 8 


75 8 


ried. 




T.C. .. . 






3 




1 1 





7 


54 12 






W.H. .. . 






4 




1 4 





6 


63 14 






E.M. .. . 






.7 


3 


1 19 


0- 


5 6| 


101 8 




1 


cl* 9* • • • 






7 


5 


2 


3 


5 9 


104 13 


From Bucks, 




T. L. . . . 






7 


5 


1 12 


6 


4 7| 


84 10 


in 1835. 




R. T. . . . 






7 


5 


2 4 


3 


6 3| 


115 1 




■ 


W.M. .. . 






9 


4 


2 17 





6 4 


148 4 






Widow H. . 






3 


2 


1 5 


9 


8 7 


66 19 






S. H. • • • 






4 


2 


1 8 





7 


72 16 




i 


Widow M. . 






5 


3 


1 1 


4 


6 21 


80 12 






P.S. .. . 






6 




1 8 





4 8 


72 16 






M.S. .. . 






4 




1 2 





5 6 


57 4 






A. G. . . . 






4 




1 1 





5 3 


54 12 






W.W. .. . 






3 




1 8 





9 4 


72 16 






mL» S* • ■ • 






4 




1 3 





5 9 


59 16 






J. H« • • • 






2 




16 





8 


41 12 






J.H. .. . 






11 


3 


2 4 


6 


4 


111 8 




41 Families — ^Totals 
Eg. Average . . . 
En, Average . . . 


228 


115 


65 9 


8 


12 18 2 


3458 13 




5H 


m 


1 11 


11* 


5 9 


84 7 1| 




m 


m 


I 14 


8* 


6 4| 


90 7 5 




Total Average 


• 


• 


H 


^ 


1 13 


4 


6 0{ 


87 7 H 





Total 



69 Pamilies->391 Persons— Yearly Income £4079 Ss. ; or, 
6s. Id. per week each, nearly* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Manuvacturino industry assomted with commerce is the only source 
of the wealth and greatness of nations ; and in this association com- 
merce is but the secondary element, because the gain of an exchange 
must depend on the nature of the things exchanged ; and that is the 
most lucrative article to a nation to sell, in which the greatest amount 
of labour in production enters into its price. Ireland is a sad example 
of the condition of a nation which exports only its raw produce, and 
England would soon be reduced to the state of Ireland had she nothing 
to export but what grew in her fields. But it is to manufactures that 
these fields are mainly indebted for their present productiveness. Why 
is the value of land greater in England than in any other part of the 
world? Assuredly for no other reason than that manufacturing industry 
has collected together large bodies of consumers of agricultural produce, 
and provided for the farmer convenient and sure markets for the sale of 
everything he can raise from the soil by his skill and industry. 

There is no natural rivalry or hostility between manufactures and 
agriculture ; such can only arise from the efiTort of one to overreach the 
other. Merchants and manufieu^turers cannot grow rich without enrich- 
ing landed proprietors ; enlarged towns having increased rent for build- 
ing ground, land is sought for villas and country-seats ; the vicinity of 
markets leads to the cultivation of soils which, under other circum- 
stances, would not have repaid the expenses of tiUage; and, to quote the 
most striking example, the value of land in the county of Lancaster has, 
within the space of a century and a half, been increased 6300 per cent. 
It would be the most preposterous thing in the world, apparently, for 
landlords to expect that while their wealth, without any effort of their 
own, was thus enormously increased, nobody else should be getting rich 
but themselves. Yet the history of mercantile states shows us that the 
landed proprietors have ever been jealous of the growing wealth of 
merchants and manufacturers, and have dreaded their attaining such a 
height of fortune as would render these novi homines their rivals in 
political power, hi Flanders, and still more flagrantly in Spain, it was 
the fixed policy of the aristocracy to crush the energies of the mercantile 
classes, and prevent them rising into competition with the titled and 
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hereditary rulers of the land. The Spanish nobles succeeded ; but while 
they prevented the growth of wealth among merchants and manufac- 
turers, they still more effectually impoverished themselves, and rendered 
the degradation of their country inevitable. On the other hand, the 
example of England has shown that everything which has increased 
mercantile wealth has also enlarged the rent-roll of the landed pro- 
prietary, and that the factory system more especiaUy has rendered the 
English landed proprietary the richest aristocracy which exists on the 
face of the earth. It is because commerce and manufactures have 
opened new paths for industry, enterprise, and intelligence; that the 
feudal estates of the English nobility continue unimpaired; while fac- 
tories find employment for the surplus agricultural population, agencies, 
trades, and speculations carry off the young and ambitious, who would 
otherwise be found struggling against the shackles of feudalism, and 
seeking employment for their energies in the emancipation of the soil. 
The factories are now the great security of England against an agrarian 
revolution, and the more they are extended the greater will be the 
safety of the lordly castle and the baronial hall. 

It is beyond the power of legislation to subvert the factory system, 
and scarcely even to fix limits to its extension. It offers the only 
means by which England can grow in wealth and greatness, for we 
have no agricultural produce in surplus for exportation, and our 
mineral wealth, exported in its raw state, would bring back but a very 
small portion of luxuries and comforts in exchange. No nation has 
ever been stationary ; it must be in progress either to strength or weak- 
ness, to grandeur or decay. Whenever legislators have attempted to 
arrest advance, they have succeeded far beyond their original intention, 
and have produced retrogression. 

Jealousy between classes frequently exists when those who are most 
influenced by it are unconscious of being actuated by such a motive. 
Many country gentlemen have been induced to swell the cry against 
factories from having previously been led to envy, or at least to view 
with dislike, the large fortunes made by manufacturers, and to think 
that there must be something unfair in the great disproportion between 
the returns from investments in land and investments in trade. This 
prejudice leads the landed classes to view every question connected with 
trade through a false medium ; they have a predisposition to believe that 
the great wealth possessed by large manufacturers cannot all have been 
honestly acquired^ and hence they are ready to adopt the senseless cry 
of "fortunes extracted from the blood and bones of operatives, 
abandoned to starve by their employers when their strength is worked 
oat." They accept this as an explanation of a phenomenon for which 
no other solution is offered, and they receive it the more readily because 
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the problem of manufiBictiiring wealth is to them not only a source of 
perjdexity but of annoyance. It is not of course to be expected that a 
work like the present should explain the secret by which large fortunes 
are made, bat it may not be unprofitable to point out some of the causes 
which make the final gains from investment in manufactures greater 
than those from investment in estates. 

It is erroneous to state that fortunes are often made in manufactures ; 
in ninety-nine cases out of the hundred fortunes are saved rather than 
made. The owner of land has stewards, and agents, and surveyors, and 
lawyers, and baili£Gs to let his lands and collect his rents ; custom has 
encumbered him with an onerous and expensive system of management, 
which necessarily absorbs a very large portion of his profits ; his audit- 
day is a costly display of his feudal power and dignity, and the show 
must be taken as a deduction from his rent. The millowner, on the 
other hand, has rarely occasion to pay for agency, and when he does so 
he obtains it at a small per centage ; he buys his raw materials on the 
Elxchange of Liverpool, and sells his twist or cloth on the Elxchange of 
Manchester, without being required to expend a penny for mere osten- 
tation or for the support of the dignity of his order. Unless the land- 
owner farms his own soil he has nothing which requires the constant 
and earnest attention that the millowner must bestow upon his pro-* 
perty. The legal difficulties which impede the transfer of land prevent 
him from trafficking with his acres as if they were stock or shares ; he 
can only have the profit of one transaction, the letting of his farm. 
But the merchant is turning his capital every hour ; his mind is con- 
tinually on the alert, and though the amount of his gain on any single 
transaction may be very trifling, yet the aggregate of these small gains 
becomes soon a considerable sum. Land affords leisure, but for this 
very reason it fixes a limit to gain, and opens temptations to expen- 
diture ; a manufacturer has rarely time to be extravagant, and society 
besides does Uot expect from him a style and rate of living such as is 
looked for in the squire and the noble. Rents are generally expended 
and profits re^invested : thus the capital of the manufacturer goes on 
increasing, while that of the landowner is for the most part stationary. 

We need not repeat what we have already said respecting the real 
import and valiie of capital ; but we may here remark that one of the 
most mischievous delusions ever propagated among the operatives is 
that they are in some way or other injured by the accumulation of capital. 
We have shown that capital is not only the source for the employment of 
labour, but also the best security for the steadiness and continuance of that 
employment. Certain Socialists, however, have started the objection 
that the possession of a large capital invests the master with an exor- 
bitant power, which enables him to dictate his own terms to the opera* 
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tive, and they Eave^ therefore, set themselves to devise some plan by 
which profits should be distributed as fast as they are made, and 
accumtdation thus prevented. In order to justify this scheme they 
are driven to maintain the monstrous absurdity, that the condition of 
the operative classes must be deteriorated by the increase of employ- 
ment ; or, in other words, that the price of labour will fall when there 
is the greatest demand for it in the market ! Now, one of the worst 
evils arising from any legislative interference with manufactures is, that 
that the itinerant Socialists, and other quacks who earn a dishonest 
livelihood by pandering to the ignorance and the prejudices of well- * 
paid operatives, have a precedent for their schemes to "protect" 
labour in the acts of Parliament passed to regulate factories, and are 
therefore able to mislead the operatives by holding out to them the 
hope that, if they had a Parliament elected by themselves, they could 
obtain some law by which the masters could be compelled to divide 
their profits with their men in the shape of wages. This is, in principle, 
identical with the agrarian proposal to distribute the lands of the country 
equally amongst all its inhabitants, except that the division of land on the 
Spencean system would be even more equitable, and far more practi- 
cable, than the visionary distribution of profits. It cannot, in the pre- 
sent day, be necessary to expose the absurdity or the iniquity of either of 
these precious proposals ; but it is of some importance to show, that if 
what is called the landed interest should, through jealousy of manu- 
facturers, or from an anxiety to gain a party triumph, give encourage- 
ment to fantastic theories about the distribution of profits, and sanction 
attempts to interfere with the rights of the capitalist, they wiU find that 
they are raising against themselves, and aiding to establish by their 
own authority, a set of principles adverse to the existence of the rights 
of all property, and more especially property in land. 

In every examination of the factory system it must be borne in mind 
that we are discussing a system which has accomplished its establish- 
ment in perpetuity, and which must continue to acquire extension 
beyond any assignable limits with the general progress of civilization. 
Every branch of industry in England, and to some extent throughout 
Europe and America, is daily assuming more and more definitely the 
aspect of factory organization. This is one of those great feusts over 
which human foresight and legislation can exercise as little control as 
over the direction of the winds or the motion of the tides, and hence 
the proper sphere for the exercise of legislative wisdom is, to perfect 
the system, but not to check its progress. Now, the history of the 
world has been written in vain, if it \9& not taught us that every great 
principle which has been wrought into the social life of nations has not 
worked out its own laws and rules of healthy existence far better than 
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Statesmen and philosophers could have done from speculating on pro- 
bable consequences antecedent to experience. The potteries of Stafford- 
shire are conducted on principles essentially identical with the factories 
of Lancashire : they employ female and juvenile labour, they have 
introduced the aid of machinery to perform heavy work, and they have 
aggregated large masses of population in a district where men now 
alive remember that there were only villages and hamlets. The pot- 
teries, however, have escaped from the intermeddling of legislation ; 
and though they have not been free from the evils which a sudden 
increase in the density of population must always produce, yet they 
have given proof that the cure of these evils is not beyond the powers 
of the system within which they arose, and that there is in all great 
social elements a power of equitable self-adjustment which works most 
efficaciously when left whoUy and completely to itself. 

The plausible theory of the distribution of profits has been tested in 
the potteries by direct experiment, and its ruinous absurdity demon- 
strated beyond the possibility of doubt. During a strike several of the 
men combined to form a joint-stock establishment of their own, in 
which each workmen should not only receive '* a fair day's wages for a 
fair day's work," but should furthermore be entitled to his proportionate 
share of all the profits realized at the end of the year. In a very 
short space of time the concern was bankrupt, and all engaged in it 
were reduced to the greatest distress. We regret the loss and disap- 
pointment which these men suffered, but we nevertheless believe that 
too high a price was not paid for the valuable lesson in political 
economy which they practically received; and we trust that^ having 
once learned the value of capital, they will acquire the further lesson of 
respect for its rights. 

Many persons, whose opinions are entitled to consideration, view 
with some alarm the associations, combinations, and unions which the 
operatives employed in factories frequently form amongst themselves, 
the formation of which is greatly facilitated, and the strength still 
more increased, by the aggregation of the workmen in masses. That 
many grave evils have arisen from this source no one would venture to 
deny ; but that these evils have been unmixed with good is an erroneous, 
though a very prevalent, opinion. The habits of discussion and exami- 
nation formed in these meetings are valuable elements of self* education, 
which might easily be turned to very good account ; and we have our- 
selves met operatives who, by the simple exercise of mother wit, had 
worked out for themselves the great principles of economic science^ 
almost as perfectly as Adam Smith himself. It is true that itinerant 
apostles of mischief have availed themselves of these associations to 
disseminate principles inconsistent with the wellbeing of sodety ; but 
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wiUiin the last few years the inflaence of these men has been much 
dimmished, particularly whenever their delusions have been subjected 
to an experimental trial. 

Every new principle developed in society not only jars with institu- 
tions previously existing, injures their machinery, and impairs their 
efficiency, but furthermore exposes imperfections in them which other- 
wise might have escaped detection, and hence it has frequently hap- 
pened that the new system has had to bear the blame of the demerits 
of the old. Thus the Reformation was reproached with the insurrection 
of the peasants in Grermany, though that revolt was clearly the result 
of feudal oppression, which^ however, escaped notice until the light of 
knowledge revealed the nature of its iniquity to the suflTerers. We 
have shown that, in like manner, the factory-system has been held 
responsible for all the evils arising from what is called " the great town 
nuisance," whereas it only directed attention to these evils, by exhibiting 
them developed on a large scale when population rapidly accumulated. 

Lowell is, perhaps, the place where the factory- system has been most 
fairly tried, and where its natural development has been least interfered 
with by the perturbating elements of antiquated institutions. Left to 
itself, there the factory-system has created a city with edifices which 
might compete with any in the old world, save that it wants prisons^ 
barracks, and theatres — ^wants which we cannot think are much to be 
lamented. It deserves to be especially remarked that a far greater 
proportion of females is employed in American than in English fac- 
tories. " Out of six thousand operatives employed in Lowell," says 
M. Chevalier, " nearly five thousand are young women from seventeen 
to twenty-four years of age, the daughters of farmers in the different 
states of New England." This enlightened traveller dwells at great 
length on the beneficial results which have arisen from thus providing 
a market for female labour ; he assures us that the female operatives 
at Lowell save up little fortunes, which serve them as dowries, and 
ensure them respectable offers of marriage. All the American writers^ 
and all foreigners who have visited Lowell, unite in declaring that the fac- 
tory girls bear a very high character, and are preferred as wives, when 
they return home, to those who have not quitted the firesides of their 
parents. This is equally true of the females employed in several of the 
Lancashire rural mills, where the operatives can secure their families 
from the contamination of large towns. 

We have said that the factory system seems capable of limitless 
extension, and appears likely to swallow up all other forms of industrial 
occupation ; and this we deem a reason why it should not only be 
studied, but very closely watched by all who are interested in the gene- 
ral progress of humanity. We deem that it contains within itself latent 
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powers of aelf-adjiistnient and sdf-govenmient, wkuch, left to 
natural development, will produce a better Bystem of rule than pbilo- 
sophy or BtateBmanship can Bupply. But, at the same time, tiieie iB 
much in the ayatem which requires the vigikmce and attention of an 
enlightened statesman, particularly in the accommodation of the ancient 
institutionB of the country to a state of things not contemplated when 
they were originally established. In many localities the means of 
religious instructicm are very inadequate to the exigencies of the case. 
Great as have been the advances in secular education, much yet re^ 
mains to be done before instruction will become so general as to remove 
the vast mass of ignorance, and of dangerous prejudices^ resulting 
from ignorance, which too often furnishes materials for delusion to thfe 
itinerant preachers oi doctrines fraught with peril to social order. 
Courts of arbitratixMi, in which each party could repose equal confidence, 
are wanting to settle all ctisputes between masters and men. There is 
nothing that tends so much to raise the character of a popuialion :as 
self-government; and we feel persuaded that the setablfiidmieBt of modi- 
fied municipalities would be one of the gre^ytost bodns that twuM lie 
bestowed on the manufacturing districts by an enlightened government. 
So much has been said of the progress of Chartism amdng tlie 
factory population, that it is necessary to say a few words on the sub- 
ject. It will be found a general truth in history, that organic diaages 
are never sought by the masses until they deiqpair of obtaining adnHiii8<- 
trative reforms ; m«i do not revolt and raise standards of insurrecdoa 
for abstract grievances — whatever may be the cry of war, some practical 
wrong will be found to have been the primary oause of hostilitieB^ 
When the wages are high and the work plentiM, there wiH be fiMind 
very few damourers for the Charter, or any mher change in tbe xxm* 
stitution of the realm ; but when a season of privati0BarriYes» men hsv* 
recourse to any measure oi relief propounded to them in a kfad and 
confident tone. In ninety-mne cases out of a hundred^ it will be found 
that Chartism is identioal with want of »nployment» or a depredataon 
of the reward for laboar. Among the operatives there is a gbnnraft 
beHef that wages have a downward tendency, and that unless <80im- 
thing be done to arrest tiaeir ^edine, that they and tinir bhildren wiM 
be reduced to the condition of farm-labourers. It most be confessed 
that this dread is not wholly groundless ; every year brings a new 
contingent of candidates for employm^t into the labour-market, and 
the fieU for industry must either be enlarged, or its produce being 
annuaUy divided amongst an increasing number will give to each a 
decreasing share. Wages must fall, unless means be taken eitiwr to 
diminish the »upply of labourers or to increase Ite amovnt of empioy* 
ment The former remedy is dearly impossible ; the laws frf matiM 
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declare that men most " increase and multiply/' and human legislation 
can produce nothing but misery when it sets itself directly and imme- 
diately in opposition to the law of God. There remains then only the 
other alternative, the enlarging the amount of employment, and that 
can only be e£fected by a continued increase of factories and extending 
development of the factory system. No man can contemplate the vast 
and increasing masses in the manufacturing hives without some feelings 
of awe and even of terror ; those bees must either make honey or they 
will turn to use their stings. 

It has been asked how it happens that the factory system advances 
rapidly in America, without exciting any of the alarm or jealousy with 
which it is viewed in this country ? But though in America the rivalry 
between manufacturers tends to lower the price of goods, and conse- 
quently the rate of wages, it is not, as here, aided by the competition 
for employment between the workmen themselves; that is, by the 
superabundance of unemployed hands ; for the " the Far West" will for 
years to come afford refuge to all who cannot find employment in the 
older states. New factories must be " the Far West" of England, 
whether they be extensions of the system in the branches already esta- 
blished, or an application of it to untried fields of industry. 

In many respects the Anglo-Saxon race seems peculiarly qualified 
for carrying out the factory system to its utmost extent. There are in 
the English character a steadiness of energy and a coldness of tempe- 
rament which fits it to work in company with fellow-labourers of steam 
and iron. Foreigners usually reproach us with the rigid severity of 
our manners, and complain that rigorous puritanism pervades every 
class of society in England ; but this safeguard of public morals is the 
great cause of the moral character which, under obvious temptations 
and difficulties, the operative class has maintained, both in England 
and America. Many of the females at Lowell have come fifty, sixt)^ 
and even a hundred miles to seek employment ; thrown thus alone and 
unprotected into the midst of strangers, living from four to seven years 
in this state of isolation and independence, lapses from virtue are of 
very rare occurrence. Carey, in his " Essay on Wages," cites a letter 
from a director of one of the largest factories, in which it is stated that 
only three cases of illicit connexion had ever occurred in the establishment, 
and that even in these cases the parties had got married before a child 
was bom, so that there was not a single instance of what could fairly 
be called an illegitimate birth. Proofs equally honourable could be 
given of the morality of English factories where they are so situated 
as to be free from intermixture with the " great town nuisances," — 
nuisances which belong not to the factory system, but to the inadequacy 
of our ancient institutions. 
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The vast increase of prodaction, and what is not less remarkable, of 
perfection in the articles produced, has placed comforts and luzariea 
within the reach of classes previously almost unacquainted with the 
names of articles which they now regard as of prime necessity; but 
the imperious law of modem " industrialism" (to borrow an expressive 
term from the French statisticians) is to produce the largest possible 
quantities at the cheapest possible rate. Hence we have immense 
capitals, aided by immense industry and intelligence, engaged in a con- 
tinuous struggle, usually designated " competition," in which victory 
depends on producing the most and best at the least price. To attain 
this end, the manufacturer must be content with the lowest possible 
rate of profit on each article, and must seek for his compensation in 
the number of his products, and consequently in the sum total of the 
petty gains aggregated from each. Hence arises a prodigious activity ; 
men haste to profit by all new inventions, by all possible exercises of 
the human faculties and energies, and by all the moving powers which 
nature and art can afford. It is delightful to observe this wondrous 
field of combat, this incessant struggle on which so much money, 
energy, and intelligence are expended ; not as in other battles, to de- 
stroy God's creatures and spill seas of blood, but to render brute matter 
subservient to human happiness, and to procure for man an abundant 
supply both of necessaries and comforts. 

That this system, however, should be wholly good, absorption must 
keep pace with production ; for, when markets are closed or glutted, 
this competition will at once change its aspect and become a frightful 
battle for the means of existence, with life and death staked on the issue 
of the contest. This is the really dark side of the factory question ; in 
the hour of a commercial crisis and cessation of demand, it is found to 
have produced a state of society on which distress falls with a severity 
which threatens to destroy the very foundations of social order. Un- 
fortunately, we have had to witness more than one panic or crisis in the 
manufacturing districts, and we have thus learned from bitter experience 
that there is a fearful peril besetting the competition which results from 
the factory system. A history of these several panics and their causes, 
so far as they can be ascertained, would be one of the most valuable 
guides to legislation produced since the days of Adam Smith. 

The factory system on the " condensed industrialism," as it is called 
by the French statisticians, is essentially progressive : we must regard 
it as something which has not only accomplished its fixed existence, but 
secured its advancement. Be it good or evil there it is, there it will be, 
and there it must be. Whatever opinion may be formed of its merits, 
few will deny that it is susceptible of many ameliorations, and these 
ameliorations can be beneficially effected only through the agency of the 
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masters ; without their hearty co-operation, no plan for elevating the 
intellectaal or moral character of the operatives can have the slightest 
chance of success, and if circumstances should alienate them from the 
legislature and lead them to helieve that laws were framed in a spirit of 
hostility or jealousy to their (urder, the best measures emanating from 
the Government would fail of producing the desired effect, and perhaps 
produce more harm than good. 

Lowell owes its high character entirely to the concurrence of the 
masters in certain rules and regulations for moral conduct, every infrac- 
tion of which is punished by immediate dismissal; the operatives, who 
at first disliked these restrictions, now take pride in the high character 
which their class maintins, and are no less rigid in demanding the en- 
forcement of these rules than the employers themselves. This pride of 
class, this anxiety that their order generally should bear a high moral 
character, is not felt so strongly by the English as by the American ope- 
ratives ; OD the contrary, there are many anxious to depreciate their 
order in the hope of obtaimug a legislative sanction to some of their 
wild schemes for raising the rate of wages or diminishing the hours of 
labour. Such a feeling is most dangerous in its consequences ; any 
class of society accustomed to depreciate its own moral standing, even 
though it be to gain a temporary object, lowers the standard of moral 
opinion in that order, and has a direct tendency to produce that state of 
things which was at first merdiy pretended. It should be the object of 
all parties sincerely interested in promoting the welfare of the manufac- 
turing community to draw closer together the bonds of sympathy, natu- 
rally arising from mutual dependence, between the employer and the 
employed. It would be difficult to exaggerate the moral influence 
which the conduct of the manufacturer exercises over the conduct of 
those who work in his establishment, whether that influence be for good 
or evil. On this subject it would be obviously invidious to mention 
names; but no one can examine a manufacturing district extensively and 
attentively, without being struck with the contrast between the operatives 
in a well-conducted establishment, and in a factory where an example of 
profligacy is set by the proprietor. Until recently there was little com- 
munity of feeling between the proprietors of factories ; they looked upon 
each other as competitors in the race, and rivals in the market ; but 
many events have concurred to destroy this isolation and to lead the 
miUowners, and heads of large establishments, to regard themselves as 
members of a common class or order. The consequence has been that 
those who were formerly isolated, and thus placed beyond the reach of 
that moral opinion which is more influential on action than any written 
law, are now, in spite of themselves, subjected to its restraints, and com- 
pelled to comply with its requisitions. Such moral opinion requires 



